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STANZAS. 
BY MRS, E. F. ELLET. 


Wouldst thou know, stranger, wherefore the vain cares, 
And envious strifes, and ills of this sad world 

Vex not my thoughts serene, 

Nor fright my peace of soul? 


Wherefore its wild commotions fret me not, 
And the vain pageants of its summer smile, 
(More fleeting than the light) 
Nor dazzle, nor distract ? 


It is not that a swelling pride doth lift 

My spirit *bove the reach of changeful Fate, 
Or shield me from the ills 
To mortal lot assigned ; 


Or teach me with a scorn unwise to turn 

From good on all bestowed, the boon of Heaven :— 
’Tis not that spells I bear 
By stern cold Reason wrought :— 


But in my spirit’s inmost treasure-house 

There is a blessed world, from evil free, 
Nor wearying cares come nigh 
The chambers of the soul! 


In this fair home hath Thought her palace reared, 
And planted living flowers ; there flow the springs 
Of Fancy, pure and bright, 
In sweet rejoicing streams, 


There bends the golden heaven of Poesy, 

With gladdening sunlight fraught ; there blandest airs 
Breathe o’er the fragrant soil, 
And palmy groves ascend. 


Thus is it that Life’s clamors and complaints, 
And idle vaunts, unheeded pass me by, 

Like the dull streamlet’s voice, 

Or inarticulate wind, 


Amid the jarring storm’s discordant strife, 
UV, searcher after rest! may’st thou too hear 
That mightier melody 
From chords attuned of Heaven! 





MODERN TRAVELLING. 


Forty years ago, I used to be a great traveller, and 
was pretty well acquainted with the means of trans- 
portation then in use; but about that time, I retired to 
the country and settled upon a small farm, where I 
have, until lately, pursued the even tenor of my way. 
During the last summer, some business compelled me to 
Set out for a distant point, and I left my little home with 


extreme reluctance. As I was to travel in a world 


papers, I thought it right to rig myself out in some- 
what better style than usual, so I put on my best bib 
and tucker and repaired to town and sought a barber’s 
shop to get my hair cut and my beard shaved, humming, 
as I went along, the old song, 


**T called to the barber, come shave me boy, do you hear, 
And Pll give you sixpence for to spend in ale or beer ; 
Shave me, shave me, barber come shave me, 

Make me look neat and spruce that Molly may have me.” 


Sixpence quotha!—it cost me four and sixpence, at 
the least. When 1 opened the door, I was so much as- 
tonished at the elegance of the apartment, that I drew 
back, and would have retired, thinking [ had made some 
mistake, when two or three fellows flew out upon me, 
and began brushing my coat with such impetuous vio- 
lence, that I could not escape from them ; indeed, it 
was with much ado that I could prevent my ears from 
being brushed off, by their whizzing brooms. I was as 
restive, you may depend upon it, as my horse is under 
a cedar broom; twice they struck me severe blows on 
the cheek, but always begged pardon, so I could not be 
offended; and, indeed, I had made up my mind when 
I left home, not to betray my ignorance of present cus- 
toms. All this time two small shavers were dusting my 
boots, and I protest it was with much difficulty I could 
keep my legs. After considerable suffering on my part, 
and repeated declarations of my being satisfied with 
their services, and paying each of them something, (for 
I saw they expected it,) they desisted. I now expressed 
a wish to be shaved and trimmed, and was immediately 
disrobed, and ushered to a high-backed chair, where 
my head was roughly thrown back, my chin tucked, 
and the operation of shaving performed in the twinkling 
of an ejaculation. It did not take long to cut my hair 
and strangle me with cologne water; but what was my 
surprise, when they were done with me, to find the 
whole of my occiput as bare as the palm of my hand, 
and nothing left upon my head but a few straggling 
locks at the side, time having already stripped naked my 
forehead. I was sadly vexed, but what could I say ? 
I had voluntarily put myself in their power, and was 
devoutly glad when I got into the street, that I had es- 
caped alive from their hands. Well, I had now paid 
four-and-sixpence ; I had lost all my hair; my face had 
been scratched by brooms and lacerated by a razor, and 
1 had learned in exchange, that barbers were different 
folks now-a-days from what they used to be, and that 
men were brushed down like horses—rather a bad spec- 
ulation! I had not been in this world, it is true, “ever 
since king Pepin was a little boy,” but I was pretty 
old, and had never been treated so unceremoniously in 
my life. I hadimagined when I entered the house, that 
I was going into just such a shop as my old friend Kip- 
pin used to keep, who received me with the profoundest 
of bows, and shaved me with a solemnity of manner 
that suited my temper exactly. No tawdry ornaments 
hung upon his walls; no mirrors flashed wheresoever 





avout which I knew but little, except through the news- 


you turned ; no newspapers lay scattered around; no 
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Helen Jewetts or other engravings caught your eye. | severally peeped into it; at length, one prying more 
[lis walls were mute as “'lara’s Halls’—a piece of | earnestly than the others, exclaimed, “halloo, my 


broken looking-glass stood upon the table, and an old 
shaving-can, encrusted with the smoke of a thousand 
fires, sat disconsolately in the chimney ; but, nevertheless, 
these modern fellows cannot shave as Kippin “ used 
lo could.” ‘There is too much hurry in every thing 
now-a-days! It is true, shaving must be done by steam— 
the water ought to be hot, but the razor travels too in- 
continently fast, and the whirlpools in my beard cannot 
be crossed over with such despatch—but pshaw! this 
is nothing to what l have to tell of the changes in this 
world. My first trip was to be made in a steamboat 
which was to start (fly, perhaps, would be a better 
word) at ten o’clock at night. L had never been in one, 
having been of the same Opinion with old what’s his 
puiie, who never could be induced to go on board, nov 
even when the boat was lying at the wharf without a 
particle of fre—when urged to go, and told that there 
was no earthly danger, he always shook his head 
doubtingly, and declared “there was no knowing when 
accidents might happen’ Wowever, gol imust; my bu- 
siness required despatch, and there was no mode of tra- 
velling so expeditious. Accordingly, I went on board, 


and passing the fire-room, where they were just firing 


up, 1 stopped, with uafeigned horror, and asked myself 


if, indeed, [ was prepared todic! IT almost fancied my- 
self at the enivance of the infernal regions, and the fire- 
men, all begrimed and black and covered with sweat, 
seemed like the imps of the devil, tossing the damned 
spirits into the flames. I shuddered and turned away, 
inwardly vowing if heaven would be graciously pleased 
to spare me this time, I would never again, voluntarily, 
put myselfin the way of being burnt to death. I pro- 
ceeded to the cabin, which I found, as yet, unoccupied, 
and you may be certain if the barber’s shop had surprised 
me, My amazement was now complete, at finding my- 
self in the most splendid apartment I had ever beheld. 
L shall not attempt any description, because I have no 
doubt, Mr. Editor, you have seen many a one; all I 
shall say is, that having examined every thing with as 
much wonder as did parson Polyglott when “he din- 
nerd wi a Lord,” 1 laid myself down in a birth, and 
could not satisfy myself of my personal identity, any 
more than could he who went once to see some great 
man, and was treated with so much distinction, that 
when he retired to bed, he lay some time revolving all 
that had passed, and the scene around him, and exclaim- 
ed, “can this be me!” Putting his foot out of bed, (he 
had a remarkable foot,) egad! he cried, that is certainly 
my foot. Just so, clapping my hand to the back of my 
head, and feeling that the barber had nearly scalped 
me, I became assured that it was indeed your humble 
servant, and was trying to compose myself, when I 
heard a cry of “the stage is come,” and in a few mo- 
ments in walked the captain and seated himself at his 
writing-table, and immediately afterwards forty passen- 
gers, at least, rushed into the cabin, all talking in the 
loudest key, and dressed in every variety of mode, and 
seeming to strive with one another who should cet first 
to the captain to pay his money. What does this mean ? 
thought 1; wherefore such hurry? “ Why need they 
be so forward with death who calls not on them?” 
as Falstati says. I soon found out the cause; they 
were securing biruis, and as they passed mine, they 


hearty, you are in the wrong box; youmust come out.” 
I made no reply, and he repeated his command to me 
to turn out—still I said nothing, and he turned to the 
captain: “I say captain, here’s a Jackson man in my 
birth.” “Yes,” said I, feeling my dander rise, as honest 
Jack Downing says, “and I shall assume the responsi- 
bility of staying in it.” Alas! I reckoned without ny 
host, for the captain came up and desired me to evacuate 
the premises. “Why,” said I, “captain, I thought posses. 
| sion was eleven points of law.” “ None of your nonsense, 


ke : ane 
isir,” returned he, and took hold of my arm. Seeing 





low matters stood, I fixed myself, Dentatus-like, with 
my back to the side of the boat, and seizing my hickory 
stick, defended myself manfully, but numbers prevailed 
over valor, and I was, at last, ignominiously dragged 
forth, like Smith from the Chickahominy Swamp, to 
the no small amusement of the company, some of whom 
hurraed for old baldpate. Here was a pretty commence- 
ment of my journey! In the end, | was compelled to 
sleep upon a table, think o’ that! and imagine my hor- 
ror when I found myself stretched out like a corpse, 
with a sheet over me!! Ail my previous fears of being 
sealded to death rushed upon my mind, and I made sure 
that this was indeed my winding-sheet. ‘The thumping 
of the boat; the groans of the lever above, leaping and 
pitching like some vast giant struggling to be free; the 
snoring and snorting around me; the intense heat, pro- 
duced by the juxta-position of so many human bodics, 
effectually banished sleep from my eyelids ; Ll was “ina 
state of dissolution and thaw,” and wished myself any- 
where else, even in “ the Domdaniel caves under the rools 
of Ocean,” if there were such a place, so that I could 
escape my present thraldom. How often have I won- 
dered, said I to myself, that people could be so fool- 
hardy as to live at the foot of Mount A®tna or Vesuvius, 
where they are liable to be overwhelmed in a moment 
by burning lava; and heream I, lying near the crater of 
a volcano, without the hope of escape if there should be 
an eruption! ! Overwhelmed by the oppressive weight 
of my thoughts, I sunk, from absolute exhaustion, 
about daybreak, into a doze, from which I was almost 
immediately aroused by a bell, which | mistook for the 
last trump, and springing up, perceived that it an- 
nounced our arrival at the place of destination, and | 
was forced to huddle on my clothes as fast as possible. 
Such a scene of confusion and hurry as now presented 
itself, baffles my poor powers of description. Passen- 
gers, porters, trunks, wheelbarrows, hackmen, every 
body and every thing, in one moving mass upon the 
wharf, so completely confounded the few brains I liad, 
that I stood like a fool, while “hack, sir?” was bawled in 
one ear, “hack, sir?” in another—‘omnibus, sir? do you 
go in the omnibus?” One pulled me by the riglit, ano- 
ther by the left, until my limbs were almost dislocated. 
At last, remembering a little of my latin, I concluded it 
must be right to go with all, and I cried out “ omnibus!” 
“ Your baggage, sir, where is it?” “ God only knows, 
my friend,” said I. “Is this it, sir?” “ Yes, yes.” Into 
the omnibus they shoved me, with such despatch, that 
had 1 been the “stout gentleman” himself, [ am sure 
none could have seen even the “ broad disk of my panta- 
loons.” It was the first time in my life, that I had ever 
travelled in a carriage without shutting the door, ¢x- 
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cept onee, upon compulsion, when my horses ran off 
with me; but if you will credit me, sir, there is no door 
to an omnibus ; so I suppose omnibus means without a 
door, but in what language is more than I pretend to 
know. Perhaps it may be the Garamna language, but 
none but the author of the Doctor can tell that. If you 
should be acquainted with the tongue, Mr. Editor, just 
drop me a hint in your next number, and I shall be 
much obliged to you. 

Well, praised be heaven, I had escaped the death of 
a hog, and felt. somewhat revived by the morning air. 
Away we whirled with great rapidity to the rail road 
depot, where the cars were ready to reccive us. We 
were told that from some irregularity, 1 never knew 
what, we were to be drawn for some miles by horses, 
ail T blessed my stars at the occurrence, as I had been 
inticipating, with some dread, that wonderful velocity 
of the engines of which I had heard and read so much ; 
but short-lived indeed was my joy, as it began to be a 
matter of interesting speculation whether the cars meet- 
ing us, might not, peradventure, be driven by steam. 
We had not proceeded far, before our apprehensions 
were realized. Just as we turned an abrupt curvature 
in the road, there came the engine roaring and snorting 
upon us!! Mr, Editor, I have been pursued in my 
time by a mad bull; I have been upon the point of being 
tossed upon his horns; | have been in the imminent peril 
of being run over by squadrons of wild horses which 
had taken the stampado; I have seen perils by sea and 
perils by land, but never had | felt such alarm, such 
destitution of all hope of escape as now. Our driver 


prang from his seat, and had just time to unhiteh his 


i 
i 


horses, but what were we to do?) One man jumped 
out and broke his leg, the rest of us kept our seats. | 
could not leave mMine—L was transfixed with horror—my 
eyes were starting from my head and my mouth wide 
open. Breathless, we awaited the shock, and soon it 
eame like a thunder-erash, What happened to others 
Jeannot tell. AIL LT remember distinetly is that the con- 
cussion was so tremendous, that it brought my two 
remaining teeth so violently together, that they were 
both knocked out ~ they were the last of the Capule ts, 
and L would not have taken a thousand dollars a piece 
for them ; it isa wonder L did not die of fright—my hair, 


if Lhad had any, must have turned grey ; but thanks 





to the barber, | had none. Twas taken up more dead 
than alive, and nothing could indace me to hazard my | 
life again. I consigned to the devil all cars, steamboats, | 
rall-roads, their projectors and inventors, solemnly | 
vowing never to be in a hurry again as long as L lived, 
but to remember the old maxin, festina lente—make 
haste slowly. 

My business I abandoned in despair,—bought the 
dullest horse I could procure,—sold my trunk and got a 
pair of saddle-bags, and resolved to jog slowly and safely 
homeward. After a fatiguing journey, | reached iny 
OW house, where nobody knew me. When I told iny 
wife who I was and what had occurred to me, she said 


it was a judgment upon me for being such a fool as to 





ent my hair in that fashion, She will never listen to 
me now when [ attempt to repeat the particulars of my 


excursion, and that is the reason that L have coneluded 
to 


YOu, 


} 
| 
j 
t 1] . . . | 
rouble you with my history. If it should ent rlain | 
| 
} 


and serve as a warning to my countrymen not to 
i) 


in such a confounded hurry in doing every thing, 1}; 
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shall be re paid for my trouble. ‘The w hole world seems 


to mé to be in a sort of neck-or-nothing state ; all the 
sobriety, frugality and simplicity of our forefathers 
seems to be forgotten, and the only object is, to grow 
rich suddenly, and time and space must be annihilated 
in the pursuit. 

[ am, sir, very respectfully, your most obedient, hum- 


ble servant, SOLOMON SOBERSIDES. 





a] ‘e & 3 
FRIENDSHIP, 
AN ESSAY. 
Solem e mundo tollere videntur, qui amicitiam a vit4 tollunt ; 
qua a Diis immortalibus, nihil melius. nihil jucundius, habemus 
Cicero de Amicitia. 


Pleasure, to be really such, must be the matter of 


our own free choice and voluntary election; whatever is 
commanded immediately becomes a duty ; and though 
hy the goodness and wisdom of the commander, the 
paths of duty may lead to pleasure ; yet strictly and 
properly speaking, pleasure can never be enjoined by 
any authority, can never submit to the bonds of obliga- 
tion. 

No virtue can be more amiable and excellent than 
friendship, no pleasures more refined than that which it 
affords, and though friendship may be recommended as 
the most valuable acquisition and the highest enjoy- 
ment, it cannot be enjomed asa duty, or as an indispen- 
sable obligation; so that, if, after our utmost researches 
in pursuit of it, we should be disappointed, we cannot 
be condemned as criminal, or deficient in what we owe 
to our own happiness, 

Friendship, to adopt the definition given by Lord 
Shaftsbury, is that peculiar relation which is formed by 
a consent and harmony of minds, by mutual esteem and 
reciprocal affection, Friendship, therefore, can never 
be enjoined as a duty, since our lot in life may never be 
east amongst those whose minds will harmonize with 
our own; it is rather to be considered a singular ble: 

* When New York was in possession of the English during 
the war of the revolution, the ollicers, to relieve the monotony 
of a garrison fife, established a socicty int Which some subject of 
a literary character Was discussed at every meeting. Before this 
society was read this essay, by Mr. Gilchrist—which we print 
from his original MS. Of their auihor, personally, we know 
little, except that he was not an ollicer in ¢ ither the army or navy, 
nor a member of either of the learned professions, although a 
venticman of literary taste and extensive acquirements. Henry 
K. White, in a letter to his brother Neville, mentions a Mr. Gil 
christ as one of the coutributors to the * Monthly Mirror,’? with 
Capel Lofft, Robert Bloomfield and others. If Mr. G. returned 
to England he was probably the author of most of the articles in 
the Monthly Mirror over the signature of Octavius, Judge Hoff- 
man and Mr. Dunlap of New York, may be able to give some 
aceount of him, as well as of the ** Literary Society.” 

About this same time there existed, perhaps in opposition to, 
by the 
young ladies, toe ther with the students of medicine, and othe 


or in ridicule of the “ Literary Society,’ a junto formed 


young men of New York, and calledthe ** Dreaming Society”? 
one or more of whose members were appointed at each meetin 


to prepare anessay for the next, (cither in prose or verse,) which 


essay was either tobe a dream, or to represent the essayist as 
having olwained it by means of a dream, or to have written it 
whilt leep. The sisters of Lindley Murray ; the late Dr. Sam 
uel L. Mitchell; Mr. Dunlap. (we believe,) the author of ti 


‘History of the American Theeire ;” and Judge Hoffman, we: 
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sing, vouchsafed, perhaps, to few, but when vouch- 
safed, one of the most exquisite cordials in human life. 
Intending man for social happiness, the author of his 
nature, in great wisdom and goodness, hath given this 
impulse to the human heart ; and the heart rarely errs, 
or misleads us in its hints and admonitions, What a 
pleasure, what a comfort is it, to have one in perfect 
amity with us, to whom we can at all times unbosom 
ourselves with perfect confidence and safety, with 
whom we can enjoy all the refinements and peculiar 
pleasures of rational conversation; one who will ten- 
derly enter into and share ail our griefs, or kindly par- 
ticipate in all our joys; thus heightening the one, and 
alleviating the other. What pleasure to have a friend 
upon the wisdom of whose counsels-we can safely rely 
in all our difficulties, in all our embarrassments ; whose 
power and interest will always be at hand to succor 
and assist, or whose affection, at least, will always be 
forward to console and cheer us. Providence gives no- 
thing in mortal life more valuable than such a friend ; 
but the difficulty of the acquisition is in proportion to 
the value. 

I cannot express my sentiments better on the difficul- 
ties which attend the acquisition of real friendship, than 
in the words of one of the most masterly writers of the 
age., When Socrates, says he, was building himself a 
house at Athens, being asked by one that observed the 
littleness of the design, why a man so eminent would 
not have an abode more suitable to his dignity, he re- 
plied, “That he should think himself sufficiently ac- 
commodated, if he could see that habitation, narrow as 
it was, filled with real friends.” Such was the opinion 
of that great master of human life, concerning the un- 
frequency of such an union of minds as might deserve 
the name of friendship. . 

Multitudes are unqualified for a constant and warm 
reciprocation of benevolence, by perpetual attention to 
their interest, and unresisting subjection to their pas- 
sions; many varieties of dispositions also, not incon- 
sistent with the common degrees of virtue, may exclude 
friendship from the heart. Some, ardent enough in 
their benevolence, are mutable and uncertain, soon at- 
tracted by new objects, disgusted without offence, and 
alienated without enmity. Others are soft and flexible, 
easily influenced by reports and whispers, ready to 
catch alarms from every dubious circumstance, and to 
listen to every suspicion which envy and flattery shall 
suggest. Some are impatient of contradiction, more wil- 
ling to go wrong by their own judgment, than to be in- 


debted for a safer and better way to the sagacity of 


others, inclined to consider counsel as insult, and inquiry 


as want of confidence. Some are dark and involved, 
equally careful to conceal good and bad purposes, and 
pleased by showing their design only in the execution. 
Others are unusually communicative, alike open to every 
eye, and equally profuse of their own secrets and those 
of others, ready to accuse without malice, and to betray 
without treachery. Any of these may be useful to the 
community, and pass through the world with the repu- 
tation of uncorrupted morals, but they are unfit for 
close and tender intimacy. He cannot properly be 
chosen for a friend, whose kindness is exhaled by its 
own warmth, or frozen by the first blast of slander— 
he cannot be a useful counsellor who will hear no opi- 
nion but his own—he will not much invite confidence, 





whose principal maxini is to suspect—nor can the can- 
dor and frankness of that man be much esteemed, who 
spreads his arms to human kind, and makes every man, 
without distinction, a denizen of his bosom. Such is 
the picture of human disposition, drawn by the pen of 
that great moral master. 

Having taken a view of the difficulties to be met 
with, [shall next take notice of those qualifications which 
seem necessary to obtain real and permanent friend- 
ship: and here we shall find that virtue is the only sure 
solid basis on which it can be built: if founded on other 
or less worthy motives, its continuance is short and pre- 
carious: as those motives shift and vary, it will vary 
with them: Cicero, in the treatise from which 1 have 
taken the prefatory lines says, “ Nec sine virtute, ami- 
citia esse ullo pacto potest.” Such unions deserve not 
the name of friendship; they are rather confederacies, 
so much the more dangerous and hurtful, as the uniting 
causes are mean and vicious. 

To this mutual and virtuous complacency, is gene- 
rally necessary, an uniformity of opinions, at least of 
those active and conspicuous principles which discrimi- 
nate parties in government, or sects in religion. When 
differences in regard to these subsist, debates will arise ; 
vehemence, acrimony and vexation, and, in time, an 
utter extinction of benevolence, will ensue. Intercourse 
of civilities may continue, but the poison of discord is 
infused, and though the countenance may preserve its 
smile, the heart is hardening and contracting ; to use 
another quotation from the same author, “accedat auten 
suavitas quedam oportet sermonum atque moruti, 
haudquaquam mediocre condimentum amicitia.” 

Besides virtue and similarity of leading opinions and 
dispositions, there are many other qualifications neces- 
sary to the refinement of friendship; such as an open- 
ness and frankness of temper, joined with the greatest 
faithfulness, prudence and discretion ; a constancy and 
firmness of mind; an evenness and uniformity of be- 
havior, asuavity of manners, an absence of all jealousy, 
a readiness to overlook little faults and foibles, and an 
exquisite and generous sensibility—in short, all the 
positions directly opposite to those before mentioned ; 
partly the produce of a kind and indulgent nature, and 
partly of virtuous culture. 

* Let us not, however, forget, while we specify those 
good qualities necessary to be found in another, that 
we are under every obligation to cultivate them in our- 
selves; for as no friendship can either be real or lasting 
which is not founded on virtue and the good qualities 
above enumerated, it follows that our entry into the 
union must encourage the cultivation of every right and 
amiable principle in the soul. Two virtuous minds wil! 
stimulate each other in every laudable pursuit, will guard 
each other from every wrong propensity, and criminal 
deviation; and never dare either of them to commit al 
action which the other would hear of with concern, 0: 
behold with a blush. 

‘Nor is this union of less utility for the improvement 
of the lesser virtues, the graces of life, the arts of pleas 
ing, the “amiable attentions’—as we will surely be 
solicitous to excel in those attentions, and to become 
amiable in proportion as we wish to be loved. 

To enumerate all the advantages and all the pleasures 
of friendship, were I equal to the task, would far exceed 
my limits—that friendship which gives to human lie 
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its highest relish, and affords to virtue the strongest 
support and encouragement. I shall conclude, there- 
fore, with the sentiment with which I began, “‘quaa 
Diis immortalibus nihil melius habemus, nihil jucun- 
dius.” 





MISPAH. 


A late writer tells us, that being on board the packet 
ship Silas Richards, on his way from New York to 
Liverpool, the captain one day opened the letter bags 
in the round house, to sort the contents ; and to amuse 
the passengers standing about him, read aloud some of 
the most singular superscriptions, when he came toa 
letter which had a seal with an epigraph on it which ran 
thus: “ Mispah—Gen, xxxi. 49.” “Here,” said he 
to aclergyman by, (the writer himself, I suppose,) ‘this 
is for you to expound.” But the clergyman not being 
able to do so, ran for his Bible, and soon returning with 
it open at the place referred to, read out, “ Mispah : the 
Lord watch between me and thee, when we are absent 
one from another.” ‘ Beautiful!” said one. “ Beauti- 
ful!” said another. “A gem! a gem!” exclaimed a 
third. “A gem indeed!” cried all together. ‘ And 
surely,” adds the writer, “ the brightest, most precious 
gem of all, was to find, in such a place and circle, these 
prompt and full-souled expressions of sympathy on this 
announcement of religion and christian picty. There 
were, indeed, powerful tendencies to such sympathy in 
the circumstances of us all, For who present, whether 
going to or from his home, did not feel himself separated 
from those he loved, and loved most dear? And who, 
with a wide and fitful ocean before him, tossing on its 
heaving bosom, would not feel his dependence, and 
looking back or forward to home and friends, lift up his 
aspirations to that high Providence who sits enthroned 
in Heaven, and rules the land and sea, and breathe to 
him the sweet and holy prayer—‘ The Lord watch be- 
tween me and mine, while we are absent one from 
another ?? 

These reflections are all just and natural enough; 
but they are, perhaps, a little too vague and indefinite. 
At least, they do not strike me as quite true to the text. 
For the word “ watch” here does not mean simply pro- 
tect, but rather witness, and Laban’s idea when he said 
“Mispah,” was, “ may the Lord stand witness, and look 
out to guard against any infraction of the covenant 
which has just been made between us.” So the author 
wandersa little from the point of the thing. And he does 
so again when he proceeds to ask, “* And whose was 
the hand that fixed this stamp of piety on this winged 
messenger of love—of love that grows more ardent and 
more holy as it is distant and long away from its 
object? The first post-mark was Quebec, and the let- 
ter was directed to a quarter-master in London. Was 
it then, from a wife to a husband? or from a sister toa 
brother? or what was the relation ?” Obviously, such 
a seal could be used with strict propriety only by 
one who either was, or was engaged to be, married, 
to the writee, and who might very nicely use it at 
once to assure and remind the absent partner of that 
conjugal, or connubial delity which they had vowed 
before God. Atany rate, it must be felt, I think, by 


every one, that it would have a peculiar charm when 
used by a person who might happen to be in such a pre- 
dicament. And taking the thing in this light, and put- 
ting myself for a moment in the shoes of the fair young 
fiancée who has just set the seal to her letter, ] would 
expound or explain the motto upon it, something in this 
way: 
O what can sooth the sorrow, love, 

This anxious absence brings, 
But to reflect that one above, 

With overshadowing wings, 
The witness of our plighted troth, 
Will hear, and help, and keep us both ? 


O may he still our guardian be, 
As he hath ever been! 
And watch, my love, o’er me and thee, 
While ocean rolls between ! 
And bring thee back, all perils past, 
To make our bonds more sweetly fast! Q. 





CHARACTER OF CORIOLANUS. 


Coriolanus possessed those traits of character, which 
in an unpolished age, and amongst a people so renown- 
ed for their chivalry as the Romans, are fitted to com- 
mand universal admiration. Of high birth—of a frank, 
ingenuous nature—wise in the council-chamber, as he 
was ardent and intrepid in the field, it would have been 
strange if he had not soon won his way to the esteem 
and confidence of his countrymen. Accordingly we 
find him, after having signalized his name by a series of 
the most brilliant exploits in a campaign against the 
Volsci, returning to Rome, to receive in the gratitude and 
applause of his fellow-citizens, the reward of his heroic 
deeds. But neither the fame of his splendid successes, 
nor his own intrinsic dignity, could exempt him from 
the reverses of fortune. The chaplet with which the 
fickle goddess one moment decks the conqueror’s brow, 
the next she snatches away, and leaves himthe wretch- 
ed victim of disappointed ambition. ‘Thus was it with 
Coriolanus. The Tribunes of the People, those infa- 
mous panders to the morbid appetites of the mob, find- 
ing it necessary to sacrifice him, the panoply of virtue 
proved a poor shield against their virulence. Taking 
advantage of that hauteur of which there was certainly 
a spice too much in his composition, they very dexter- 
ously managed to excite him to expressions of contempt 
for the commons, on the one hand, and, on the other, to 
inflame their minds with a sense of imaginary wrongs, 
and impress upon them a conviction, that if they would 
not be trampled in the dust, they must dispute every 
inch of ground with the Patricians, and omit no oppor- 
tunity to strike a blow at a class of men they were 
taught to consider their naturalenemies. As the influ- 
ence of the tribunes with the people was unlimited, 
so their success was complete—their machinations re- 
sulting in‘the condemnation of Coriolanus to perpetual 
exile. Alas, that we have to deplore that the magna- 
nimity this great man had so often exhibited, should 
desert him in the hour when most he needed it! Stung 
to madness that his distinguished services to the state 
should meet so base a return, he resolves, in an ecstacy 
of resentment, that Rome shall suffer the meed of her 





dark ingratitude. He goes over to the enemy, who 
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receive him with open arms, and signify their readiness 
An army is placed at his disposal, 
with which he invades the Roman territory, and rava- 
ging the country as he passes along, at length draws up 
his legions within a few miles of the city, prepared, in 
the event of a refusal to comply with his harsh and ex- 
travagant requisitions, to whelm friend and foe in one 
indiscriminate ruin. Seized with consternation at his 
sudden and unexpected approach, the Romans sue for 
mercy. Successive deputations, consisting of the friends 
who had fought at his side in battle, and of the princi- 
pal citizens who had stood by him when the decree was 
passed for his unjust and cruel banishment, are in vain 
sent to intreat him to lay aside his unnatural rebellion. 
Nothing can move him until, his wife and mother com- 
ing out to the camp, and throwing themselves at his 
feet, he reluctantly grants to their prayers and tears the 
amnesty which all feebler considerations had not availed 
to obtain. 

Now suppose, for a moment, that the reprobation 
which the Christian code of morals pronounces on the 
principle of revenge, be laid out of view; and let it be 
granted that Coriolanus had a right to retaliate on the 
men who had so deeply injured him; yet how shall we 
excuse the design he meditated of involving his inno- 
cent friends in the same heavy penalty 2?) When he was 
banished, it was by a majority of only three tribes. 
‘The whole body of the Patricians were in his favor, 
and profoundly sympathized in his calamity; and he 
must have foreseen that if the Volscian soldiery, the 
ancient and uncompromising enemies of Rome, were 
admitted into the city with Aufidius, his co-equal in 
command, at their head, that nothing sacred or venera- 
ble would be spared by their rapacious violence—that 
the rights of property, the quiet and security of old 
men, the purity of virgins and matrons, and the sanc- 
tity of temples—in a word, all that age, or innocence, 


to do his bidding. 


or religion had consecrated, would be made the inevi- 
table victims of the same ruthless invasion. And all 
this he contemplated unmoved, Surely, in the very 
conception of an act implicating, in such tragical con- 
sequences, not his enemies merely, but his friends also, 
and those who should have been dearer to him than his 
own life—his family and kindred—there was a mon- 
strous perfidy from which every mind that has not been 
too deeply corrupted to appreciate the force of any 
moral motive, must revolt with horror. 

But it may be asked, “‘ How can Coriolanus be justly 
charged with the crime of those consequences which 
his clemency prevented ?” In estimating character, the 


man who has once evinced the inveterate malignity of 


his heart, must be branded with eternal infamy, unless 
it appears that he subsequently became penetrated with 
profound contrition, and changed his conduct from the 
purest and most virtuous motives. 


his country, and thrown off her allegiance, his ulti- 
mately yielding to the yearning voice of natural affec- 
tion was a weakness—an amiable weakness, it may be 
said—but still a weakness. Such is our mental confor- 
mation, that we behold a congruous character with a 
degree of complacency, even though the character be a 
bad one; and although we may lend a measure of our 
sympathy to those good acts of confessedly bad men, 
which are the mere gratification of a physical propen- 
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Was this true of 
Soriolanus? Having contemned the higher claims of 








sity, the unbending rigor of reason sternly refuses to 
allow any moral excellence to those deeds, or to insult 
the majesty of virtue by assigning them as her off- 
spring. We return, however, to a point temporarily 
merged, in order to follow up another branch of the 
argument. The principle of revenge is wholly, and 
under all circumstances, inadmissible. Nor is it a pro- 
per reply to this proposition to say, that ours is an age 
of moral and intellectual light, and that it is unjust to 
apply to one who lived two thousand years ago, the 
same rigid rule of judgment to which he would be sub- 
jected at the present day. In the trial of questions in- 
volving an abstract principle, there should manifestly 
be but one standard for all ages and nations. Any 
other hypothesis will lead to the most glaring absurdi- 
For if the moral quality of an action could be 
modified by the unimportant circumstances of time or 
place, there is no crime in the decalogue which may not 
be justified. Modern heathen nations almost univer- 
sally allow polygamy ; in certain portions of the world 
murder is deemed innocent; and the ancient Spartan, 
we know, regarded theft as the prince of virtues, 
Where is the man who would presume to excuse these 
practices because they pertain to a barbarous nation, or 
to a period of moral darkness? Yet may it as well be 
done, as to justify the practice of revenge in the case 
under consideration, The ignorance of the age or na- 
tion may palliate the conduct of an individual ; it can- 
not justify what is intrinsically wrong; and it would 
be in the last degree preposterous to put out the lights 
by which we are surrounded, and go to seek the radiant 
form of virtue in the dim twilight of heathenism. I 
Coriolanus had displayed a fortitude in suffering equal 
to his bravery in action—if he had never suffered a 
thought of retaliation upon his ingrate country to in- 
vade his breast; but, when thrust out from home and 
kindred, and all that on earth he held most dear, he had 
sought, in the conscious purity of his heart, and, ina 


ties. 


sense of duty discharged, that tranquil happiness which, 
to a wise man, is of far higher price than the shouts 
and huzzas of the multitude—that mental peace which 
can cheer the gloom of solitude, and whose elastic en- 
ergy can buoy up the soul under the heaviest distresses, 
his name would have come down to posterity cireum- 
vested with a halo of glory, ever enlarging, ever brigitt- 
As it is, there is a spot upon his fame which 

The 
man who courts toil, and suffering, and danger in |ils 
country’s cause, earns well the patriot’s meed ; but lv 
He 
bequeaths to the generations of all time, in the bright! 
example he leaves for their emulation, a rarer and riche: 


legacy. 


ening. 


all his splendid achievements may not wipe off. 


who conquers himself, achieves a nobler triumph. 


There may be glory in the might 
Which treadeth nations down ; 
Wreaths for the crimson conqueror, 
Pride for the kingly crown ; 

But nobler is that triumph hour 
The disenthralled shall find, 

When evil passion boweth down 
Unto the Godlike mind. 


In his contempt of this sentiment consisted Coriola 
Alas for his fame, that he had ie 
discerned its truth and acted accordingly ! 


nus’ great error. 
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Mr. Eprror,—Reading the “Belles of Williams- 
burg” in your July number of the Messenger, induced 
me to search amongst some old papers for the enclosed 
graphical and beautiful lines, which though not written 
at quite so early a period as 1777, will serve to show 
that in 1799 the halo of refinement and wit was still 
shining around that classical spot so famed in Virginia 
history. P. 


BEAUTY TO THE 
BEAUX OF WILLIAMSBURG, 


Gallants! who now so brisk and gay 

From night to morn can dance away 
As if you ne’er could tire, 

Can beauty only warm your heels? 

What, is there not one beau that feels 
Her flame a little higher? 


Have Pha:bus and the sacred Nine 
Been banished from their wonted shrine 
Wheve Love his tribute paid? 
Unaided by Apollo’s rays 
Will hymeneal altars blaze 
Though sacrifice be made ? 


Gods! shall Amanda pass unsung ? 

Shall Stella fair and gay and young 
Not swell the note of praise? 

Shall blythe Cassandra’s art and fire, 

Lier tuneful voice and tuneful lyre 
No kindred effort raise ? 


Shall gentle Mira’s sparkling eyes, 
In ambuscade where Cupid lies, 
Still sparkle on in vain, 
As if, instead of Jambent fire, 
Like Leoparda’s filled with ire 
Or clouded with disdain? 


Shall twenty other Nymphs beside 
Unnoticed pass adown the tide 
Of 'Time so swiftly flowing, 
Without one stanza to their praise 
To tell the folks of future days 
That they were worth the knowing ? 


Should Valentine’s once blythesome day 
Thus quite neglected pass away, 
Like some dull Sunday morning, 
Narcissa may begin to frown, 
Nay, Flora with disdain look down, 
So Beaux, I give you warning. 
lddian Grove, 14th February 1799. 


BEAUTY. 





PHILOSOPHY OF ANTIQUITY. 
NO. I. 

Of all the benefits that modern times owe to anti- 
{uity, the most important but at the same time the least 
vlten acknowledged, is the boon of philosophy. The 
jwcts, orators, and historians of Greece and Rome are 
in the hands of every school-boy, and are the pleasure 


works of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, and the other lights 
of antiquity (the heralds, they have been called, of the 
true cross) languish here and there on the shelves of 
some old library, or in the shop of some antiquarian 
Bibliopole. There is this remarkable difference between 
philosophy and the lighter literature of antiquity. Ho- 
mer and Herodotus, Demosthenes and his fellow orators, 
flashed out, as it were, from the bosom of the people 
with no warning—no precursor, and first established 
that order or sequence of literary cultivation which the 
experience of subsequent ages has proved infallible ; I 
mean first, poetry and eloquence—next, history, and 
last of all, philosophy. Philosophy itself was no child 
of the moment. As the sea-beach gains something as 
each wave rolls over it, so was it with philosohpy. Each 
age made its deposit at the bank of truth, and slowly 
and imperceptibly, but with not less security, was that 
mountain raised, which, however wildly raged the storms 
of the middle ages—how much so ever its fair face was 
obscured—still never ceased to exist, but served as a 
place of rest to the weary bird of literature, a rest whence 
the yet callow philosophy and unfledged history might 
wing their infantine flight. We may give an era to 
history—for there is great difference between it and 
tradition—we may positively ascertain the first poet, 
but we cannot approximate to the first philosopher. 
Socrates is not the only sage who never gave his lucu- 
brations to posterity, and we learn from its very name, 
(love of wisdom,) that it is coeval with mind, nay, almost 
one of its principles. Were we to treat as philosophy 
only what has been written, we should be forced again 
to bound our researches by what has descended to us, 
and short indeed would be our course; but it is not so. 
We know with as much certainty the opinions of those 
who never wrote, as we do those of Plato and his fol- 
lowers, and are thus able to trace philosophy ab ove 
usque ad mala, from the alpha not to the omega, for that 
has not been reached, but to the point at which we 
find it now. 

Philosophy first presents itself to the historian about 
the commencement of the sixth century. The country 
where we first behold it, is Asia Minor; beneath its 
warm climate the Grecian colonists, who from time to 
time had settled there, grew day by day more and more 
cultivated, till at length they were the tutors of their 
father-land. Thales of Miletus, Pittacus of Mytelene 
in Lesvos, Bias of Priene flourished in a quick succes- 
sion, while as yet Hellas had produced but Solon, who 
was more lawgiver than sage, and who would better be 
associated with Lycurgus than with Thales. 

The philosophy of lonia was echoed back with in- 
creased vigor from Magna Grecia. It is customary for 
the imagination, when Italy is its theme, to fly back 
to the days of Rome—to revel with Horace and with 
Cicero, with Virgil and Macznas. How great so ever 
may be our veneration for those later ages, they should 
never blot out from memory Italy’s earlier civilization, 
when Apuleia and Brutium were seats of learning instead 
of Tuscany, and when Pythagoras was master of its 
philosophy instead of Cicero and Seneca. 

The point de depart of philosophy was the origin 
of the world and its elementary principle. Perhaps it 
was necessary that the mental machinery should first 
be employed upon the erosser Matter ere it should seize 
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the artillerymen of logic should first acquire skill in 
battering to pieces erroneous opinions on natural phi- 
losophy ere his piece should be directed against errors 
in ethics and psychology. Its modus operandi was, 
generally, that of empiricism. This is in a degree true 
of all from Thales to Plato. 

As the astrologers and alchemists of all ages, so did 
the philosophers of the time of Thales. Though argu- 
ing on correct bases, they obtained the most improper 
results. Pushing their analysis beyond the bound of 
reason—not content with the phenomena of matter, of 
which experience has taught us more than suffices for 
the mind of man, they sought to discover the arcanum, 
the hidden principle of the world’s existence. They 
failed of course, and it is a humiliating though not less 
instructive task to glance in succession at the varied, 
though not less incoherent, labors of those great spirits 
who, notwithstanding that absurdity which belonged 
more properly to their age than to them individually, 
yet emitted occasional glimpses of what we in vain 
would hope had led to better results. 

According to Thales the principle of the world is 
water. He is said to have been induced to adopt this, 
in consequence of some partial experiments. There 
was besides another principle, prime mover of all things, 
which he called nous. ‘To him we are indebted for that 
best and most ancient of maxims, Know thyself. 

Friend and townsman of Thales was Anaxamander. 
Te lit his lamp at the same light and cast its blaze on 
the same subjects. His point de depart is infinity, which 
he surnamed all-containing and divine, without deter- 
ining it more precisely. Perpetual changes of earth 
and of things can take place in infinity. These were 
his principia, but from them he developed multitudes of 
doctrines which it is not now important to examine. 
He bent his attention to astronomy, and nearly similar 
were the doctrines of Pherecydes of Syros. Le called 
his trinity of principles, God, time, and matter. He at- 
tempted to explain animated bodies and mankind. He 
considered the soul as imperishable. Anaxamander 
and Pherecydes were the two first philosophers who 
wrote their doctrines out. 

Now bursts on us a genius of the most astounding 
kind—Pythagoras. Mighty as was his fame—great 
as the influence he exerted on posterity—Homer-like, 

it seems his doom was to have “no place of burial or of 
birth.” Tamblychus, in his life of Pythagoras, makes 
him appear even from his infancy a sage and a philoso- 
pher. Where he was instructed—how—by whom—we 
know not. There are accounts that he travelled far 
and wide in search of science, studied among the Egyp- 
tians for twenty-two years, and travelled so far as to 
meet and converse with the Indian Gymnosophists. His 
life was a varied one—now persecuted from town to 
town—now a prisoner at Babylon. With the sages of 
Egypt he doubtless there met with, and imbibed a por- 
tion at least of that God-revealed doctrine, which we 
have reason to believe had sent some glimmerings of its 
glorious radiance to Babylon, the Rome, the Athens of 

the East. 

In our days, when the genius of the press flits from 
clime to clime--when distance is annihilated, it seems 
a small matter to us to study the philosophy, to pour 
over the lucubrations of distant lands ; but it was not 


attained with labor; we may then judge how great was 
that philosophic spirit which prompted its possessor to 
so long and painful voyages, and how strongly cireum- 
stances favored him, turning even apparent obstructions 
into favorable events. For another paper we reserve 
the philosophy of Pythagoras, 





THE GIRL OF HARPER'S FERRY. 


Ah! tell me not of the heights sublime, 
The rocks at Harper’s ferry, 

Of mountains rent in the lapse of time— 
They’re very beautiful—very ! 

I’m thinking more of the glowing cheek 
Of a lovely girl and merry, 

Who climb’d with me to yon highest peak— 


The girl of Harper’s ferry. 


She sailed with me o’er the glassy wave 
In yonder trim-built wherry ; 

Shall I ever forget the looks she gave 
Or the voice which rang so merry ? 

To the joy she felt, her lips gave birth— 
Lips, red as the ripest cherry— 

I saw not Heaven above, nor Earth— 
Sweet girl of Harper’s ferry! 


We clamber’d away over crag and hill 
Through places dark and dreary ; 

We stooped to drink of the sparkling rill 
And gather the blushing berry ; 

Dame Nature may sunder the Earth by storms 
And rocks upon rocks may serry, 

But I like her more in her fragile forms, 
My girl of Harper’s ferry. 


I followed her up the “steps of stone” 
To where the dead they bury; 

On Jeflerson’s rock she stood alone, 
Looking on Harper’s ferry— 

But I, like Cymon, the gaping clown, 
Stood, lost in a deep quandary, 

Nor thought of the river, the rock, the town, 
Dear girl of Harper’s ferry. 


She carv’d her name on the well known rock, 
The rock at Harper’s ferry ; 

You would not have thought me a stone or stock 
Bending o’er charming Mary— 

Insensible rock ! how hard thou wert 
Hurting her fingers fairy, 

Deeper she writ upon my soft heart— 
The girl of Harper’s ferry. 


Ye who shall visit this scene again, 
This rock at Harper’s ferry, 

Come pledge me high in the brisk Champaigne 
Or a glass of the palest Sherry— 

And this is the name which ye shall quafl, 
‘The name of Mary Perry! 

She’s fairer than all your loves by half— 





so then. Each dogma was learned with difliculty and 





The girl of Elarper’s ferry. 
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THE KIDNAPPER’S COVE. 


] have always felt deeply interested in the past his- 
tory of the Aborigines of our country ; and with a plea- 
sure amounting to enthusiasm, embrace every occasion 
of retracing the annals of that once noble and heroic, 
but now degraded and scattered race. Who that has 
any taste for the wild and picturesque, would not love 
to roam along the Susquehanna, and call up the asso- 
ciations with which its leafy forests are rife?) They 
were once the favorite hunting grounds of the numerous 
tribes of Indians, belonging to the empire of the Five 
Nations, whose sway extended over every mountain, 
plain and river, from Champlain to Carolina, 

[ set out upon my summer ramble, attracted by the 
feclings | have mentioned, to visit scenes of so much 
traditionary interest ; and being unacquainted with the 
topography of the adjacent country, I sought out one 
of its oldest settlers in the hope of obtaining a guide, 
and some information respecting the most remarkable 
relics of the past. I was so fortunate as to fall in with 
a real old forester, one who loved nature in her wild- 
ness, who had trod her labyrinths of shade ere the 
woodman’s axe was heard clearing the way for rising 
villages and busy factories. I found him animated with 
antiquarian zeal, with a memory filled with stories of 
by-gone days, and a spirit of poetic fervor, which could 
re-people every spot with living images of the wild 
beings who had there fulfilled their mysterious destiny. 
He readily offered to be my guide in Indian antiquities, 
and we set out on our pilgrimage; Oliver Oldham (thus 
was my cicerone called) beguiling the way, now with a 
story, now with a song of ancient time, suggested 
by this well-remembered pass, that over-hanging rock, 
or steep waterfall. All was animated, all interesting, 
on the tongue of this old narrator. He carried me back 
to the days when the Indians and the white settlers 
were united in bonds of amity and love; when the un- 
suspecting red man showed no dispositions but those 
of the most friendly and confiding nature, towards the 
race before which he was so soon to disappear, and from 
which he was fated to receive such injuries. He re- 
traced the history of aggression, and related several inci- 
dents of harrowing barbarity, in which the power of our 
race was perverted to oppress and finally to crush our 
ancient friends and allies. My mind retaining some his- 
torical recollection of the massacre of the Conestogo 
Indians by the white inhabitants of Pextang, I request- 
ed my companion to proceed towards the site of that an- 
cient settlement. As we advanced, we saw nothing to re- 
mind us of the first masters of the soil, save the magni- 
ficent features of nature, still bearing the appropriate 
epithets of their language. The mighty voice of the 
Susquehanna still roaerd through its breakers, and the 
dark form of the Black Warrior lifted itself on high. 
Having arrived at the supposed spot of the cruel mas- 
sacre, Oliver gave mea short history of the war-like and 
Senerous tribe who once inhabited the extensive and 
llourishing settlement, lying between the Susquehanna 
and Conestogo creek. Among the rocks and fastnesses 
to which it is said the Indians fled for refuge in the ge- 
neral destruction of their tribe, he particularised one, 
called the “ Rock of Sacrifice,” with which, he remark- 
ed, there was a singular tradition comnected ; and ano- 
ther story of still deeper interest, with a bend in the 





river just below it, which he pointed out as the “ Kid- 
nawper’s Cove ;” thus designated from a remarkable 
circumstance which once happened there. “ But,” said 
he, “as both places are inseparably connected in my 
own mind, I will begin with the “ Rock of Sacrifice,” 
and tell you what the Indian legends relate of both. 
The tradition is, that only six warriors escaped the 
murder of their people; and not wishing to survive the 
fall of their nation, sacrificed themselves on this spot 
to the god of vengeance, believing they should be per- 
mitted in the land of spirits to behold the day of just 
retribution on their murderers. One of these chiefs was 
known by the appellation of the “ Spread Eagle,” from 
his power and majesty. He wasa famous chief; his 
word in council, and his arm in war, were alike irre- 
sistiblee He was the friend and ally of the whites. 
He said, “they are wise, they will teach us their arts, 
there is room enough for us both, let them fell the trees 
and till the soil, the wilderness stretches to the great 
waters, our young men can follow the chase, and our 
old ones learn to grow a great nation, Our white 
brethren must dwell among us.” Eis counsel was fol- 
lowed, and mutual amnity established between the two 
races. At length the rapacious thirst for gain fomented 
discord, and the Indians were assailed and murdered in 
cold blood. The Spread Eagle, by his wonderfully 
muscular strength, fought through the enemy, bearing 
two children (the only remaining members of his family) 
on his shoulders. He fled to the habitation of Colonel 
Carlisle, who in the general defection had maintained 
the cause of the persecuted Indians. His confidence in 
this tried friend, while all around was treachery and 
bloodshed, wavered not; and he rushed through the 
infuriated crowd to the covert of his protection. Ex- 
hausted by exertion and mental anguish, he had scarcely 
reached the door, when he beheld his murderers in 
close pursuit. Darting forward with a last effort, he 
threw his children at the feet of Carlisle, exclaiming, 
“is there mercy, is there faith, in the heart of one white 
man?” ‘Fear not,” replied the voice of his protector, 
“1 will defend you from every assault of your enemies.” 
The Indian’s emotion was overwhelming. He vented 
not in words the deep feelings with which his heart was 
torn, but his large chest heaved with the inward strug- 
ele. After a few moments he became tranquil, and ut- 
tered his determination ina few brief words—“ Carlisle, 
my people are gone—their blood dyes the ground—the 
smoke, of their wigwams darkens the sky—TI will not 
stay to see their ashes scattered by the wind—I will 
join my brothers in the spirit-land—sce you yonder rock? 
it points upwards. ‘To night its blaze will tell that the 
last Conestogo chiefs have gone to call down vengeance 
on their murderers. The Great Spirit drinks the blood 
of the brave, but he calls not for the death of the 
young, they must live to do deeds of glory. Carlisle, 
your children have sported with mine on the brink of 
the roaring stream—let them roam together until ten 
winters have stripped the leaves off the trees: then, my 
children, mind the course of the sun—he rises in the 
east, but he goes down in the west—follow his path 
until you find the home of the red man. Arrowfoot 
and Caraola, my children, remember the words of your 
father. Make not your home withthe white man—get 
far away from him, but shed not his blood—you have 
eaten of his bread, and slept by his fire: die sooner 
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than do him harm, lest the frown of the Great Spirit 


darken your souls, but forget not he has shed the blood 
of your people, and broken the faith of his promise.” 
He rose, and unloosing his wampum belt, presented it 
to Carlisle, which he received as the pledge of faith and 
friendship. 


The next moment the “Spread Eagle” was 


gone. As soon as it was dark, Colonel Carlisle looked 
towards the beacon rock. Its fires were just kindling, 
but soon six figures were seen within the circle of their 
ravages. They stood, like the rocks around, unmoved 
and unterrified by the fury of the conflagration, He 
watched, until the fiery billows swept over the self-de- 
voted victims. Arrowfoot and Caraola were also spec- 
tators of the scene. ‘Their sympathies, unlike those of 
the little group around, were not expressed in tears of 
grief, or shricks of terror. In silent and fixed attention 
they stood with thetr backs against a tree, unul the 
last flickering spark was gone. ‘Then each took the 
hand of the other, and pointing to the extinguished pile, 
promised to obey their father’s command. 

Arrowfoot and Caraola were inimediately taken as 
inmates into Colonel Carlisle’s family, and the natural 
shyness and suspicion of the Indian character, dispelled 
by the affectionate attention bestowed on them by every 
member of the household. 

Colonel Carlisle had been very unfortunate in his do- 
mestic ties. Death had successively swept to the grave 
six children; and last of all his beloved wife, who sunk 
under the repeated strokes of family affliction. Eva and 
Eldred were now the melancholy father’s only ties to 
existence. She was the oldest. Eleven summers had 
fanned the auburn ringlets on her snowy brow, and 
health and joy sparkled on her radiant cheek. But 
little Eldred, though nine years old, was feeble and in- 
fantine ; claiming a double share of his father’s care 
and tenderness, ‘The Indian children soon became the 
favorite and happy conypanions of Carlisle’sown. They 
bounded with them through the wild woods of the Sus- 
quehanna, Caraola bearing Eldred on her shoulder as 
lightly as a bird skipped over the rocks; and Arrow- 
foot teaching the nimble foot of Eva where to rest in 
climbing the steep precipice. His dexterity in the use 
of the bow was an unceasing source of amusement: and 
the young foresters often spent the day pursuing the 
chase, and at night brought home a fawn, the trophy of 
Arrrowfoot’s skill. 

Sueh was the childhood of Eva and Eldred—passed 
amidst the magnificence of nature, with two of her un- 
tutored children to teach them how to love and com- 
mune with her in the thundering waterfall, the deep 
voice of the coming storm, or the whispers of the 
evening wind—each was alike delightful, because each 
was alike expressive of her beauty or her grandeur. 
The disposition of Arrowfoot was naturally contempla- 
While he, 
in thoughtful mocd, watched the swift current of the 
mighty river, journeying to meet its kindred fountains 
in the deep, and imagined himself also a traveller in 


tive—that of Caraola, tender and romantic. 


ceaseless step in pursuit of an unknown destiny, she 
would sit on the beetling rock, overhung by the dark 
hemlock, and chant the funeral dirge of her tribe, 
and, pointing to the Indian mound, deseribe to her little 
group of wrapt listerners, the mysterious rites of inter- 
ment, and the plentiful supplies which are left with the 
dead, to sustain them till they reach the spirit-land. 





Her soul seemed to live in the memories of the past, as- 
sociating with the majestic scenery around her recol- 
lections of the faded glory of her people. 

Colonel Carlisle thought it his duty to instruct these 
young orphans in some of the most useful branches of 
education; but he soon found that their spirits could not 
be tamed down to con over the dull elements of the 
white man’s language. They loved better to climb 
some rocky steep in search of the young eaglet, or fol- 
low the bounding deer into the depths of the near 
forest. It was only when the young Eva became his 
teacher, that Arrowfvot listened to the page of instruc- 
tion, and even then his eye would stray from the les- 
son, to the bright countenance that hung over it, in 
which his musing fancy beheld all it could picture of 
beauty and happiness. Believe not those who say 
the Indian’s heart is only susceptible of the fierce emo- 
tions. 


Love, in all its strength and purity, often lies 
hidden in the deep recesses of his nature, prompting 


him to deeds of high daring and self-sacrifice, which 
the energies and feelings of civilized life, dissipated 

Ar- 
rowfoot looked on young Eva’s face of sunshine, and 
felt the pride and sternness of his soul melt before it. 
At first he was happy, for it beamed on him in his lonely 
walks, and gladdened the darkest wood path. Buta 
change came over him, when he attempted to analyze 
the feelings that soon warred within his bosom. He 
became moody and sad, for he knew the vision he 
had so long dwelt on would never pass away from his 
soul, and he remembered the promise that bound him, 
He held it sacred, for it was made to the parent and the 
chief; but darkness fell upon his soul, and no star light- 
ed the dim and dreary destiny to which he was hasten- 
ing. The struggle was however fearful between the 
dignity and firmness of the Indian character, and the 
softer but still powerful feelings that are called forth in 
men of every tribe and language, by the fascinations 
of beauty, and the smiles of artless affection. One 
day, when Eva was trying to awaken his interest in 
the records of history, he exclaimed, turning on her a 
countenance of grief and wounded pride, “ Does Eva 
wish Arrowfoot to forget the misfortunes of his race? 
Then tell him not of the triumphs, the glories of other 
nations. Once the Indian could boast of the valor of 
his warriors, and the number of his captives, but now 
he is driven from his war-paths, and his hunting 
grounds. He is robbed of his rights; and his injuries 
swell the page of your nations triumphs. If he re- 
ceives justice, it is because the oppressor grows weary 
of trampling on the fallen. 
is base enough to forget the wrongs of his people. 


upon a thousand objects, are too weak to achieve. 


If he receives kindness, he 
But 
His 
voice calls to me from the spirit-land, and bids me break 
the spell that has bound me even near the grave of my 
nation. 


iva, my father’s death-song sounds in my ears. 


He says the daughter of the white man has 
smiled on me, and the coil of the serpent is around my 
heart. Oh, start not! 
life the poison hemlock, and the healing balsam. 


The bright sun warms into 
But I 
It is the hand of destiny that shapes our lot; 
we may war against it, but we cannot control it.” 


rm 
11C 


must go. 


spring of the young Indian’s activity seemed gone. 
[le no longer took delight in the diflicult and perilous ad- 
venture. Ee wandered amid the solitude of nature, only 
to indulge the musings of a sensitive and unhappy mind. 


































































Colonel Carlisle marked, with deep interest, the 
change which had come over the boy. He knew too 
well the silent, dignified fortitude of the Indian, to make 
any direct inquiry as to the cause of his sadness. His 
sympathy was only shown in redoubled acts of kind- 
ness, Which availed nothing but to make Arrowfoot 
throw a deeper covering of reserve over his feelings, 
and avoid, as much as possible, the society of those he 
loved best. Months passed away, and still there was 
on his countenance, “ the settled shadow of an inward 
strife.” The cause was a mystery to all, but it acted 
as a check upon the full tide of joyful existence, which 
animated Eva and Eldred, 

The lapse of two years wrote its changes on the 
brows of all that household. In Eva, the lovely child 
expanded into the fair and beautiful proportions of wo- 
manhood. Eldred’s pale cheek was exchanged for the 
ruddy glow of health and exercise, and his frame be- 
came more vigorous as he grew old enough to share the 
mountain sports of the young Indian, who, now tall and 
athletic, displayed all the physical powers of his race, 
His constitutional fortitude, strengthened by the habits 
of reflection acquired in civilized life, enabled him to 


bear his fate with great endurance ; and he looked on 


? 
the object of his affections with the fixed and melan- 
choly gaze, which some lovely wanderer might cast to- 
wards the pure star, that shone bright and far, above 
him. He sought not to attain her; he made no effort 
even to gain her sympathy: but his way was not alto- 
gether so dark as if the beam had been withdrawn. 
Colonel Carlisle had resided in Pennsylvania from 
early manhood : one sister shared with him the valua- 
ble funded property left by their father, a wealthy Bris- 
tol merchant; but a large proportion of the estate he 
had realized, was vested in land, which, according to 


the custom of the country, only descended in the male | 


line. The feeble state of Eldred’s health through in- 
faney and childhood, led many to anticipate the tme 
when these large estates would pass from Colonel Car- 
lisle’s family, to that of his sister; whe, married to an 


East Indian, was the mother of a wild and roving boy. 


for the hidden powers of earth, air and water, had not 
then been ealled into action, by the commanding ener- 
gies of man; and Colonel Carlisle having united his 


fortune with the early adventurers in the colonies, while 


which bound him to the home of his childhood, were 


feeble, compared with those man frames for himself in | 


maturer years. 

Ile was sitting one evening, revolving in his mind 
some of the pleasant memories of days long past, and 
scenes in which that sister had been always at his side, 
when a purpose he had formed, of writing forthwith te 


inquire after her welfare, and inform her of the health 


and happiness of his own domestic circle, was frustrated 
by the arrival of tidings from New York, that an 
officer in the British Navy, the son of his sister Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, had just arrived in port, and would come 
down to visit him in a few days. The heart of the af- 
fectionate old man throbbed with joy at the prospect oft 
embracing his young relative. Fe isa noble fellow I 
doubt not,” said he to his daughter. A little wild in 
his youth, I have heard that his strange adventures gave 


my sister much pain, but young men will be thought- 
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less, and women’s fears often outrun diseretion, you 


know, my little Eva.” 


“Yes,” he continued to him- 
self, as she went dancing on, to spread the joyful news 
of the arrival of a gay young visitor, througi: the house, 
‘the boldest and finest spirits often commit extravagan- 
cies, before education and experience give them the 
right bent, ‘the upward and onward course.’ Poor 
fellow! he has had little of that best instruction, a fa- 
ther’s high and pure example. Fitzgerald is an honest 
man, as the world goes, but I doubt if he could teach 
his son any thing better than to serape together ingots, 
But half the blood in his veins is Carlisle, and that could 
not flow on in the same current with any thing mean or 
dishonorable. Besides, he wears his majesty’s uni- 
form; so, as his father would say, the balance is in favor 
of his being a brave man and a true.” 

The expected guest at length came, and was wel- 
comed by Colonel Carlisle with honest warmth. As he 
surveyed the noble figure of his nephew, in the imposing 
costume of the British navy, he felt assured that all his 
hopes for him were realized ; and was proud of the re- 
lationship between them. Eva and Eldred with beat- 
ing hearts gave a timid welcome to their dashing kins- 
man, but were not perfectly at ease until, with the 
frankness of a sailor, he inquired if they believed him 
to be “the old man of the sea,” told of in children’s 
story books? Ah,” he said, taking Eva by the hand, 
“] have dreamed of your blue eyes and sunny curls, 
but I never even dreamed that you would not be glad to 
see yourown cousin Julian. ‘You will not confess it, 
but I hope this warm hand and mantling cheek, tell ano- 
ther tale.” Then turning to Eldred, he exclaimed, ‘Is 
this the little fellow I have often heard my mother talk 
of, who was’nt quite large enough to be elected king of 
the fairies? Why here he is a sturdy boy, who could 
heave the anchor of my schooner.” Then the young 
[Indians were introduced, and a few particulars added to 
what Julian already knew of their history. Caraola 
was struck with the glitter of the young officer, but Ar- 


rowfoot looked coldly on him, and soon turned away. 


Between the visitor and the stern Indian there existed, 
Communication was tardy and uncertain in those days ; | 


from the first, a sort of repulsion, such as we see be- 


tween substances of the most opposite nature. It was 


lattributed by those around them, to the difference of 


| nature and habit, which had brought all the feelings and 


| of tag , : . 
| mental qualities of the sailor to the surface, and buried 
animated by the ardor of youth, soon felt that the ties | 


those of Arrowfoot in impenetrable reserve. This as- 
sumed the rigidity of marked dislike towards the stran- 
ger, who evidently felt uneasy at “the keen encounter” 
of his dark eye. The Indian was often reproached by 
the open-hearted company, for avoiding their society, 
and taking part in none of their plans of amusement: 
but as he gave no reason, his coldness was attributed to 


some trivial prejudice, or intuitive dislike. This was a 


icheck upon the hilarity of the young party: for Julian 





was the spring of all their gaiety. Now, gathered 
around him, they hung with breathless interest upon 
the fascinating adventures of the sailor’s life; now, 
seated in the pleasure boat, they skimmed the clear 
waves of the Susquehanna, he chanting some merry or 
sentimental air, and keeping time with the graceful dip 
of his oar. The person of the young officer never ap- 
peared to so much advantage as when borne on the sur- 
face of his own element; his spirits seeemed to acquire 
an elasticity which gave grace to every motion, while 
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his full, black eyes sparkled through the thick curls that 
floated in the evening breeze. Arrowfoot never failed 
to join these excursions ; though apparently unobser- 
vant of what was passing, he sat silent and apart. Julian 
was evidently incommoded by his presence, and some- 
times seemed to shrink from his searching eye. What 
could there be about the gay visitant to awaken the 
suspicion or the hatred of the Indian! It could not be 
jealousy. The young foreigner had disclaimed all pre- 
tensions to the hand of his fair cousin, by urging her, 
with the freedom and affection of a brother, to accept 
the addresses of a youthful admirer in the neighbor- 
hood. Indeed, Eldred appeared Julian’s favorite, from 
the deep interest he took in all the boy’s amusements, 
and the fatigue and self-denial he would undergo to pro- 
With all the zest of fifteen, he 
hunted, sailed or angled as suited the whim of Eldred ; 
and declared he would joyfully exchange the deck of his 


mote his pleasure. 


schooner, for the hunting grounds of the Susquehanna. 
He had so completely won the boy’s heart, that Eldred 
talked boldly of forsaking his books and going abroad 
with Fitzgerald. The proposition was actually made 
to Colonel Carlisle, who, at first, treated it as a jest ; 
but when he perceived that his nephew was serious in 
urging the thing, and that he had gained Eldred’s hearty 
assent, he firmly but affectionately refused to suffer his 
son to go beyond parental restraint at his early age. 
Eldred was disappointed, but with the gentleness which 
marked his disposition, cheerfully submitted to his fa- 
ther’s wishes; but Julian was not only disturbed, but 
displeased. ‘This was the first time he had exhibited 
any thing of a sensitive or suspicious nature. Ele asked 
if his uncle had not confidence in the affection he had 
evinced for Eldred, or in the promises he had made to 
guard him from all evil ? 
by new assurances on the part of Colonel Carlisle, that 
his confidence in the regard of his nephew was greatly 
heightened by this last expression of it. 

The day following, Julian, with a melancholy ecoun- 
tenance, informed Colone] Carlisle, that he had received 
orders to leave port in less than a week, and of course 
he must reach his vessel in time to make the necessary 
arrangements ; two or three days more were all he 
eould spend with the beloved relatives to whom his 
heart was doubly bound by the ties of kindred and af- 
fection, These tidings spread gloom over every face 
but Arrowfoow’s. With a penetrating glance, he sought 
to read the secret purposes of the stranger, whose words 
he heeded not. Julian turned from the inquisitive look ; 
and, with averted eyes, remarked to Colonel Carlisle, 
that business called him immediately to the neighbor- 
ing town; but as he should only be detained a few 
hours, he hoped to return in time to take a last sail with 
the little party on the noble river, which would ever 
dwell in his memory, the mirror of many past joys. 

But | see you are curious to know whether the young 


His feelings were only calmed 


Eva was proof against the attractions of the gallant of- 
ficer? Did her guileless heart receive no arrow from 
the vagrant Cupid, who is so apt to make one in water 
excursions and rambles in search of the picturesque ; 
and who, often an unbidden guest, forces himself into 
pleasant country parties, to disturb their harmony and 
mar all their pastimes. She remained “fancy free ;” 
for Julian Fitzgerald deigned not to borrow trom the 
quiver of the misclicvous boy, and Eva’s was hui a 
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of deep affections: and though her cousin was hand- 
some, brave, full of recitals of wild and varied interest, 
and amusing sketches of life and manners, which she 
knew only through books, his character was not one to 
excite her enthusiasm. It seemed to her romantic spi- 
rit, deficient in the lofty qualities which could alone 
call forth the enduring love of a refined, fecling woman ; 
though she admitted that it must be a very pleasant 
world where the men were all as gay, and agreeable, 
and courteous as he. With his knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, he might have found it no very difficult mat- 
ter to deceive his cousin Eva’s penetration, had his pride 
or vanity, or any of the thousand springs of action by 
which men are actuated, been put in motion: but he 
existed for more stirring scenes ; though, now like a bird 
pursuing its mysterious way from one far land to ano- 
ther, he paused to rest for awhile amid song and 
sunshine. 

The hours of Fitzgerald’s absence were spent by the 
family in preparing mementos of regard, for him to take 
to their mutual friends in England. He returned be- 
fore Eva had completed her package; and, as if to 
drive away care, rallied her on the Quaker taste of her 
presents. But though he assumed gaiety, he was rest- 
less and uneasy, and sometimes fell into fits of abstrac- 
tion, from which he would suddenly start, and attribute 
his unusual sadness to the prospect of parting so soon 
from his only triendsin America. Eldred hung on hin, 
persuading him with artless and disinterested affection 
to renounce his wandering life, and share with him the 
large domains that would be his in a few years. But 
the young officer smiling at the boy’s simplicity, replied 
that he would “owe fortune only to his own arm, and 
to the favoring gale.” 

The evening came on, and the little party embarked 

on the bright river. The breeze was fresh, dimpling it 
with smiles, and soft and fleecy clouds flitted over 
them, on their way to form a canopy of splendor 
the retiring monarch of day. The scene seemed to 
revive the spirits of Julian, and he resumed his ani- 
mated tone, as he called over the roll for the excursion. 
“ Where is our pilot Arrowfoot?” said Eva, looking 
round, ‘Oh, the Indian boy,” replied Julian, “ I did 
not perceive he was missing. But you will not deny 
me the pleasure of commanding your little bark this last 
cruise we shall make together? I am sure] shall steer 
as gallantly as he, and as safely too.” “No doubt of 
it, dear cousin,” answered Eva, “ but there is something 
singular in his leaving his post, without giving us any 
reason for it.” “1 thought,” said Eldred, “he had 
gone with you, Julian. 1 hav’nt seen him since your 
return.” “ No, indeed,” replied the young officer, “i 
believe he kas no desire for my companionship. ‘These 
Indians are strange beings; I would as soon think of 
taming the mountain eagle as of civilizing them.” 
“Slacken sail,” cried Eldred, “if I mistake not, that 
speck on the waters is Arrowfoot’s bark canoe. Yes, 
1 know the dash of his paddle; he is making towards us 
vith all his strength.” ‘* What can the boy have been 
after?” remarked Fitzgerald, in rather an anxious tone: 
but the next moment the Indian came alongside, and 
bounded into the boat, leaving his own light canoe to 
drift down the current. 








“1 thought,” said Eldred joyfully, “ that our old pilot 
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would not desert us altogether. But where have you 
been? Out of breath, and as pale as a corpse! Have 
you been fighting with a wolf, or capsized by the water- 
fiend?” “ You will not speak,” exclaimed Eva, as he 
turned silently away, and fixed his eyes on the dark 
cove they were nearing ; “ can you not tell us whether 
the spirit who haunts yon depths will be propitious, 
for we are going to invade his realms?” “ You have 
nothing to fear from the water-spirit,” replied Arrow- 
foot, “but why do you not sail up the river as you 
have always done before?” “ Because Julian wishes to 
see the cove,” said Eva gaily; “and with you at the 
helm we fear nothing.” “Trust not to that,” replied 
he, in a low tone, “1 would guard you from danger with 
my life, buat—i would we were sailing up the stream,” 
he continued with increased anxiety. “ Whatcan you 
mean, Arrowfoot?” cried the now alarmed girl, but 
immediately recovering her natural buoyancy of spirit, 
she rallied him on his superstition. ‘ Have you seen 
a raven hovering over us, or does the moon dip her 
horn?” she laughingly inquired. “Believe not the omen, 
but let us follow these merry waves that go dancing by 
us, to ‘the cave of their slumbers,’ and hear the wild 
song of the water-spirit soothing them to rest under 
yon rude canopy of rock.” Fitzgerald now approached. 
“I do not like to see my cousin’s bright countenance 
wearing this shadow? What gloomy forebodings are 
these that disturb you, Eva?” “1 wish,” answered she, 
“that we had taken the usual course, for Arrowfoot 
thinks we are not quite safe in venturing into the cove 
this evening. Night is coming on, and perhaps we 
may strike upon some hidden rock.” Never fear,” 
rejoined he, “I am an old cruiser, who has doubled 
Cape Horn and been baptized by Neptune. 1 want to 
show you how we steer through dangers in real nauti- 
cal style. This young Indian,” he continued ina lower 
tone, “knows nothing about it.” “ More perhaps than 
you think he does,” said Arrowfoot, sternly ; for the 
almost whispered accents had reached his acute ear. 
Julian turned away apparently disconcerted, but in a 
few moments was himself again, and that he might 
obliterate every uneasy feeling from the breasts of the 
little party, played off Jack-tar for their entertainment 
with so much odd singularity and humor, that all, save 
the lone Indian, entered into the spirit of his drollery, 
and forgot every thing but the fantastic drama before 
them. He stood apart, gazing first on the dark masses 
of rock which overhung the river, then down its broad 
and deep solitudes of water, on which no skiff or fishing 
boat was visible. They were now entering the unfre- 


quented cove. Seldom was it that even the canoe of 


the wild Indian disturbed the stillness of this spot. 
How strange was it then to see a small boat rise as it 
Were out of the waters, and emerge from the shadow 
of the rocks within a few hundred yards of them. Ar- 
rowfoot, whose wary ear had heard the dash of oars 
before it was visible, stood with straining eye fixed 
tipon it as it rapidly approached them. “T’ll declare, 
the water-spirit you were talking of,” said Fitzgerald, 
“has taken the form of a fishing boat, and Arrowfoot is 
B' ing to answer his demand why we presume to come 
into his presence. But let me speak him as wedo a 
ship at sea, and lo! the charm will dissolve, and the 
Whole affair turn out to be nothing more than a trader 
going down stream.” Ina moment he tock out an in- 


strument something like a bugle, but of a peculiar tone, 
and blew a few notes, which were answered by another 
of the same kind, and an attempt on the part of the 
trader to overhaul them. “I told you,” said Julian, 
“it was no water-witch, See she wishes to give usa 
friendly salute, and Jearn where we are bound.” Eva’s 
looks were directed first to her cousin and then to the 
Indian, but for whose look of alarm and defiance she 
would have enjoyed the adventure. The boat came 
nearer, and yet seemed steered by invisible hands, for 
no one could be scen beneath the awning which was 
raised at one end of it. “ What lazy hulks,” exclaimed 
Fitzgerald, “ to Jet their boat float on with the current, 
| While they lie dozing there. Vl pipe them again, and 
if they dont answer more gaily [’ll board them straight- 
Way.” 





He raised his bugle just as they were in the 
act of passing, and sounded a note, which was replied 
to by two figures masked and muffled in short cloaks, 
springing on the side of their little bark. “Good God! 
who are you? what is your purpose?” cried he, ina 
tone of consternation. “ Villains! Murderers!” shout- 
ed Arrowfoot, straining the terrified Eldred close to his 


despair he uttered when he found he could not retain 
his hold upon the boy, revealed their success. ‘The 
struggle had beenmomentary. The Indian was shaken 
off into the water, by men whose nerve had been 
strengthened by many a scene of biood and strife ; and 
the child he had so vainly striven to defend was heaved 
into the boat of the strangers. One wild shriek piereed 
the silence of the cove and all was still, while the pirates 
pushed silentiy down the stream. Eva sunk lifeless on 
the bosom of Caraola, who seemed stunned by the 
events which had just occurred, but soon her mournful 
wail told her utter hopelessness. Julian Fitzgerald 
stood silent and unmoved. Where was his vaunted 
courage, which had made no effort to rescue a helpless 
boy? “ Caraola,” he at length said, “1 have been think- 
ing what course we had best pursue, to overtake these 
murderers before they have completed their bloody 
purpose. I would follow them immediately, but we 
must first get assistance for this fainting girl.” “ Oh 
20,” cried she, “I can steer the boat—I can revive Eva.” 
Her voice, as it dwelt on the emphatic word “ go,” 
roused the unconscious sufferer to a sense of her wretch- 
edness. ‘Go—haste—save him—my brother, my fa- 
ther’s darling,” she shrieked in agony. “Julian, do 
you hesitate?” “No, Eva—I am rowing with all my 
strength—I must leave you in safety. My plan is 
formed. Your father will approve it. We must raise 
forces and scout the country around, for the ruffians 
will not dare to execute their design on the river. We 
can rescue the boy before they reach a place of conceal. 
ment.” ‘Oh Julian, speed, speed fast,” she said, in a 
tone of touching entreaty, “my brother’s life depends 
upon yourarm. Oh Caraola, is Arrow foot too gone ? 
| know he clung to him as long as life remained. Did 
they kill him?” “They threw him off,” replied Ca- 
raola, but he lives still. I saw him striving to reach 
yonder shore. His heart is strong, and though his 
young arm bends like the sapling, I know the Great 
Spirit will strengthen it.” 

The night had fallen dark and gloomy ere they 
reached Colonel Carlisle’s door. Eva’s ery of anguish 
caught ner father’s ear, and he rushed to meet them, 





bosom. The ruffians rushed upon him, and the ery of 
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“Is it my child’s voice I hear?” exclaimed he, with 
alarm. “Speak Eva! where is your brother? Oh God! 
what has befallen him?” “He is gone, father—gone ! 
seized by strangers; hasten to pursue—Julian, tell him 
all!” she said, as she gasping, fell into Caraola’s arms. 
He briefly sketched the events of the evening, and the 
probable design of the rufhians, to obtain the costly 
watch and diamonds which it was ascertained Eldred 
wore as a pledge of the inheritance to which he was 
It might be from some motive of revenge to the 
father, but that Colonel Carlisle’s open heart and hand, 
his high-minded and useful career, checked the suppo- 


heir. 


sition of his having a secret enemy. 

The necessity for instant exertion prevented the old 
man’s heart from bursting under this unexpected ca- 
lamity. A company was raised for immediate pursuit. 
Julian co-operated in every plan to regain the lost boy, 


and set out as the leader of a party to search every | 


spot where it was possible the villains had found a 
harbor. Coloneb Carlisle himself headed another, but 
being scarcely able to guide his own steps, he yielded 
to his nephew’s counsel, and returned home, that he 
might not delay others in their search. 

We will leave Fitzeerald engaged in this fruitless 
enterprise, and follow the trace of the boat which bore 
Eldred away from all he loved on earth. He lay still 





in the bottom of it, with a gag in his mouth and his | 


tender frame enveloped in a seaman’s cloak, He heard 
but the splash of the oars and the shrill cries of the 
night-hawk seared from its solitary resting place. The 
hardened wretches, whose victim he had become, heed- 
ed not his stifled sobs, but leaving the wide Susque- 
hanna, rowed up Conistoga creek until they came toa 
little inlet, which formed a very secluded cove, over- 
hung by precipitous banks and surrounded by unbroken 
wood, There they lifted out the now senseless boy, 
and making fast their boat to the rocks, bore him 
through rugged paths to an old tenantless habitation, 
which had once been a mill-house, but all its works 
having been destroyed by a recent flood it had been 
left a wreck in the midst of desolation, Not until they 


had deposited their burden in the remotest corner of 


the building, did these murderers break the profound 
silence in which they had travelled. 
the ladder by which they had entered the upper story, 


Having descended 


| 





and carefully concealed it from view, they began to! 


consult upon the best means to adopt. 
asked MeMurdough, “that he would be here before 
day light? Lam against delaying the thing. A bird in 
the hand may flutter.” 

him,” replied Hawkins. “I would rather obey orders 
in these things. 
the deed; let them bear the responsibility that get the 
money.” “Hfush!” whispered the other; “didu’t you 
hear the leaves stir?” “ Nothing,” 


“Did he say,” 


** He said we might depend on | 


| betokening exhausted and failing iife. 
D> to 
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them Yankee lubbers say, as we cruised off Newport?” 
‘Who cares for their guesses? As soon set a parcel of 
clams to privateering as such as them.” 
They showed some cuteness in their talk. One tapped 
the other as our vessel was gliding by and said, “ Jona- 
than, as ever I hope to eat pumpkin pie thanksgiving 
day, that’s no English trader, though she does spread 
their colors. Notice how clear she keeps of ‘ old Tron- 
I bet you don’t find her shaking hands, if she 
can help it. VP stake a Jews-harp she hoists other 
“ And strikes 
“That's all talk,” said 
the first: “I’ve heard all about the Buccaneers, as they 
call "em, and what nice traps are laid for ’em, but 
where’s one they have ever catched? Catch a pirate 
before you hang him say I.” 
MeMurdough, laughing. 


faction among ourselves we may defy the 


“ Not so fast. 


sides.’ 


colors before she gets much farther.” 
them too,” replied the other, 


“So say I too,” said 
“As long as we have satis- 
devil; but 
some things must be altered, or 1 don’t serve under 
Antonio.” “ McMurdough, the boy keeps very quiet,” 
observed Hawkins: “like as not you fixed him, so 


he’ll die before his time.” 


* May be so—he’s but an 
unfledged bird, and will not stand rough handling. No 
concern of mine, [ did but his bidding.” The moon 
is wrapping herself up in as black a cloak as ours,” 
remarked Hawkins, “so we might as well take a little 
But first [ll step above and see about the child, 
If he’s smothered, all the better; 1 never had so little 


mind to a job in my life.” 


rest. 


“Why so? he says there 
is no doubt of the fortune—just put this one out of the 
way, and he’s the next heir.” “It goes against my 
conscience, McMurdough, to shed the blood of the 
young and innocent; let there be guilt where I strike.” 

He ascended the ladder, and groped for the spot 
where lay the victim of their cruelty. No sound es- 
caped from him, and it was not until he pulled away 
the gag and uncovered his face, that he perceived the 
boy still breathed. His pulses were quick and faint, 
He was evi- 
dently locked in a deep slumber, which neither the ter- 
rors of his situation nor the gripe of the iron screws, 
had power to break. Folded in the sweet mantle of 
forgetfulness, he was insensible to every thing buat th 
busy fancies that sported in his brain. Even the stern 


oo 
a5 


heart of the murderer relented, when a straggling moon- 
beam fell on the pale face, and revealed the bruises 
made by the hand of violence. ‘The fresh air seemed 
already to revive the young slumberer, and he had not 
the heart to shut it out, but turned his head towards 


the rent in the wall, and then endeavored to seek repose 


| in another part of the building. 


It is enough for my conscience to do | 


said his comrade, | 


“but that cursed whippoorwill going to set up its | 


screech. Til tell you, Hawkins, I had just as lief tap 


nio is a cunning fellow. He always leaves some hole 
to creep out at himself, but his poor followers must take 
eare of themselves. He likes to get others to do his 
dangerous deeds too, but [ know I must hear the clink 


The covering of night was not so secure as the ban- 
ditti supposed. The faithful Arrowfoot, with untiring 
step, had followed all the windings of their rugged 
course. Resolving not to lose the traces of their flight, 
he had traversed dangers which by day light would 


| have appeared impassable; and while they were plac 
| t | ] ’ 
the boy on the head as to crack an egg, but this Anto- | 


| 


ing their charge in the upper story of the house, crept 
within hearing and laid himself down in a thick under- 
wood, where his ear caught every word which pass 
between them. It was his presence which had scared 


the whippoorwill from its perch, and gave occasion (0 


of the Spanish dollars or he never sets foot on the deck | the imprecation of the ruffian. He listened intently t 
of the Scudder again, and so I’ve told him.” “MeMur- | their discourse, which revealed all he suspected, that 
dough,” said Hawkins, “did I tell you what I heard | Julian was the contriver of the whole scheme of abduc 

















































tion and murder. As soon as he heard this, he moved 
off as lightly as the air itself, and making his way to 
the boat they had left, seized the oars, and with the | 
ski!l of a practised hand pushed over the water, strain- 


arrival at the designated spot. 

He was conscious of his danger in meeting the false- 
hearted villain, and blessed the thick veil of darkness 
which concealed his little bark from view. His only 
thought was to reach home before the star of Eldred’s 


fate had set forever ; and kind nature almost seemed a 


stay her rapid wheels, to give the devoted Indian the | 
only boon he sought, time to arrest the murderer’s knife. 
Having reached the Janding, he bounded like the shot | 
arrow, to the chamber where the wretched father paced | 
the floor in the phrensy of despair, Arrowfoot rushed | 
into his presence, exclaiming, “‘ Where is Fitzgerald ?” 
“ Not returned,” replied the deep voice of agony, “ the 


° ° . ° ' . ° | 
search is fruitless—Julian delays to confirm the fatal 


tidings.” “ Hasten, Carlisle, if ever you hope to see 
your son again—he lives, but the hour for his death is 


, , ; s | 
appointed—the assassin waits but the seutence from 


the mouth of your nephew Fitzgerald to despatch him. 


Stand not motionless. Doubt not the certainty of what, 


[tell you. I have pursued the ruffians and heard all 
the plot. In two hours, Eldred’s fate may be sealed : 
for the ruffians wait but the return of their leader, 
Julian Fitzgerald. Arm yourselves and follow me,” 
le cried to the gathering retainers of the household, 
as, seizing the first weapon that came to his hand, he 
di eg towards the river where he had fastened the 
little skiff, 

was Arrowfoot is leading the way towards the 
lonely habitation where he had left the imprisoned 
boy, we will follow the covert footsteps of Julian. After 
he had prevailed on Colonel Carlisle to retire from the 
search, he dispersed the band under his guidance, in 
every direction, but the right one, and under pretence 
of making inquiries at a small fishing station, sailed 
down the river alone, intending to take this opportunity 
to meet the instruments of his dark purposes. 

The brow of McMurdough lowered with angry im. 
patience, as leaning against an overshadowing tree, he 
waited the appearance of Fitzgerald. The assassin 
knew too well his rapacity for wealth to believe that 
any trivial cause could detain him, and yet the “slow 
paced night” had nearly finished her circuit without his 
coming. At length the glimmer of twilight gave place 
to the broad day, and still he came not. In a state 
of fearful doubt and uncertainty McMurdough strode 
backwards and forwards, resolving the part he should 
lake, 

The return of light roused the sleeping senses of El- 
dred. The unfinished dream still floated in his fancy, 


and gave color to his words. “Oh! 
have 


Arrowfoot you 
saved me from falling headlong down the preci- 
“Who?” 
luuttered the hoarse voice of Hawkins. Shuddering, 


Mt tue sound the boy looked up, and beheld the savage 
Vis 


pice. I should have perished but for you.” 


se of the robber bending over him. His recollection 
suddenly returned, and clinging to the cloak of the rob- 

Who was endeavoring to withdraw, he plead for 
‘What have [ done,” 
“e exclaimed “how have | wronged you, or any one 
“se? ‘Tell me, and I will restore you fourfold. Only 


hiercy in the most moving terms. 
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ape: my life, that is all I ask, ory you shall bes reward- 
ed. Iam my father’s darling, he will give all he has for 
my life. Think, were you a father, had you but one 


| son, the hope of your age, the pillow of your widowed 
ing every nerve to give the alarm before Fitzgerald's | 


heart, and he were torn ” “Boy, boy, your words 
pierce me like a sword! And yet it is not the voice of 
a child that can shake the mind from its purpose. It is 
the voice of the Almighty, crying blood for blood! What! 
ean nothing pay the forfeit of blood, but blood again? 
Whose blood must pay this boy’s? The deep answer 
speaks in my soul, my own child’s blood is the price. I 
dare not, no I will not shed a drop of yours. Let others 
answer for their own deeds,” he said, slowly retiring. 
As soon as he was alone, Eldred lifted up his heart to 
God, and prayed that he who hears the young ravens 
| when they cry, would deliver him out of the hands of 
his enemies. Feeling tranquillized by casting himself 
upon the Almighty arm, he calmly surveyed the waving 
woodlands, and rushing streams, where had been the 








| pastime and joy of his childhood. His eye caught the 
upwards flight of the “cloud cleaving eagle” soaring 
with unchained wing in boundleys air, and he thought 
of the days when his heart bounded on wing as free and 
joyous, and the tears gushed from their full fountains as 
his head sunk on the broken aperture of the wall on 
which he was leaning. Absorbed in deep sorrow he 
heeded not the angry colloquy of the Kidnappers be- 
low, debating the point of his instant death or release. 
Hawkins refusing to take any further part in his de- 
struction, and MceMurdough in brutal ferocity at Fitz- 


verald’s delay, threatening his immediate assassination, 
A confused noise of voices approaching, broke in upon 
their dialogue, putting every other idea to flight, but 
that of immediate escape ; and they fled towards a deep 
ravine, hoping to secrete themselves in it, until the 
pursuit was over; but it was too late. The wary In. 
dian had placed a guard at every pass, and they were 
soon made prisoners. What was their astonishment to 
see Fitzgerald in the train of their pursuers? The unu- 
sual darkness of the night, prevented his finding the 
secret path to the place of rendezvous, and seeing him- 
self totally at fault, he was obliged to await the glimmer 
of day light, in order to proceed more securely. Arrow- 
foot’s ear caught the sound of his stealthy tread, and 
warning his followers to advance cautiously, he darted 
forward, and intercepted Fitzgerald, at the spot where 
his followers had left the boat. It instantly flashed 
across his mind that his base design was known to the 
Indian; and resolving that his secret should perish with 
him, he drew his sabre and attempted to close with his 
| adversary. 





But the movement was perceived in time 
for Arrowfoot to place himself on his guard; and al- 
| though Julian was quick of eye and firm of foot, he 
gained no vantage ground. 


He was confident of suc. 
cess, for few had ever resisted that arm who encountered 


itin deadly strife: but Arrowfoot, with agile spring, 
always eluded the sweep of his weapon, and repaid his 
efforts by honest dowaright blows with a battle axe 
which he had seized from the boat of the Pirates. In 
the first moment of conflict, a shrill ery had given signal 


to the band of pursuers, but before they reached the 


spot, Julian Fitzgerald lay prostrate and disarmed at 
the feet of their leader. ‘The skill and self possession 
which until now had always ensured him victory, failed 
in his struggle with the Indian. Cunscience, defied so 
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long, at last asserted its power, and unnerved his arm. 
He uttered no word of wrath or of fear; but his clenched 
teeth, and the wild glare of his eye, spoke the roused 
ferocity of the demon within. Arrowfvot, leaving the 
prisoners in the care of the rest of his party, flew to the 
captive boy. Eldred was aroused from his slumber by 
his hurried steps. Thinking his murderers had returned 
to do the work of death, he dropped from his resting 
place on the wall, and terror depriving him of every 
other sensation, he heeded not the rush of many feet, 
or the cries of his distracted father calling his name. 
The deeply moving voice of Arrowfoot at length awoke 
him to the consciousness of life and hope. <A faint sob 
was the only expression he was able to give to these 
overpowering emotions. In speechless ecstasy he gazed 
on the haggard face of his father; who, with clapsed 
hands and streaming eyes, gave thanks to the Almighty 
for his merciful interposition. 

The Indian soon became aware of the danger of such 
a reaction in tlre feelings of the boy, and bore him from 
Colonel Carlisle’s presence into the near forest, where 
placing him on the bank of a murmuring rivulet, he 
bathed his temples, and, aided by the soothing sights 
and sounds of nature, soon restored him to tranquillity, 
and enabled him to return with his father and friends 
to the home where his sister watched with straining 
eyes, for some messenger who would tell her of his 
safety or his death. 

Meantime the officers of the law took charge of the 
criminals. ‘The general delight at receiving the lost one 
again shut out fora time all recollection of the traitor 
from the hearts of this affectionate family. But the 
indignation of the community was strongly excited, and 
numbers surrounded the prison, calling loudly for the in- 
stant trial of the prisoners, On examination, Fitzgerald 
protested that he was innocent of the crime laid to his 
charge. McMurdough maintained an obstinate silence. 

3ut Hawkins confessed the whole plot, and further 
added, that Fitzgerald had joined the Buccaneers in the 
West Indies in the preceding year—had distinguished 
himself in their piratical depredations by his daring 
courage ; and was now commander of a small cruiser on 
the Chesapeake. Fitzgerald, he said, had not specified to 
him the person to be put out of the way, but only that 
one life stood between him and a large fortune, which 
all should share, provided his hand was not seen in the 
business. This evidence was sustained by that of Ar- 
rowfoot. When asked why he suspected the pretended 
affection of Fitzgerald for the boy, he replied in the 
sententious manner of his race, that he “saw him cast 
an evil eye on him, when he first met him.” When 
questioned as to his knowledge of the scheme laid to 
entrap Eldred, he said that he saw “ something dark 
working in Fitzgerald’s mind, and followed him to the 
fishing town. ‘There unperceived he saw him meet two 
men drest as fishers, and all three walked off together. 
After a while, the fishermen returned, but Fitzgerald 
was gone, where, he knew not; he only suspected some 
evil was intended against the boy, for his fortune.” 
W hen it was inquired why he did not reveal his suspi- 
cions? he replied, that he “scorned the part of a meddler 
or tale bearer, and he had no positive evidence of what 
he believed.” ‘The testimony was now summed up, and 
the jury retired to consider the verdict. Colonel Car- 


= 
to the mercy of the court, but the intercession was re. 
jected, and sentence of death pronounced on Fitzgerald 
and McMurdough. Hawkins, who was considered less 
guilty and who was penitent, was doomed to ten years 
imprisonment. The night preceeding the day fixed for 
their execution, the prison was discovered to be on fire: 
and before any aid could be procured, the devouring 
flames had enveloped the building, and rendered all 
access to the prisoners’ rooms impossible. The next 
morning diligent search was made for their skeletons, 
but as they were never found, it was universally be- 
lieved that the arch-villain Fitzgerald had found means 
to fire the prison, and taken advantage of the general 
confusion to fly with his associates from the penalty of 
the law. 

Another cloud was soon to rest on Colonel Carlisle's 
family. ‘The period destined for the departure of their 
Indian friends was at hand. Arrowfoot spoke not of 
his purpose, vntil his plans were matured, but his coun- 
tenance betrayed the struggle within. There was some- 
thing almost solemn in the secrecy and silence with 
which these young Indians made preparation for their 
pilgrimage. Lest they should yield to the sympathies 
of nature, in receiving the expressions of the love and 
gratitude of the companions of their childhood, they 
kept almost aloof from them; and it was only by stealth 
that Eva and Eldred conveyed to their secret depository, 
stores for their long journey, and mementos of attach- 
ment. 

Colonel Carlisle, while he lamented deeply the obliga- 
tion which must separate the Indian orphans from their 
only earthly friends, could not violate his pledge to their 
father by attempting to detain them. He restored to 
Arrowfoot the wampum belt of the Spread Eagle, re- 
marking, that it contained something which he must not 
examine till he had crossed the great western river. 
The Indian made the promise, deeming it some myste- 
rious token left hin by his father ; and Colonel Carlisle 
hoped the large sum of gold he had prevailed on hin 
by this stratagem to accept, would be of use to him in 
after life. 

The evening preceding his departure, Arrowfoot’s 
heart seemed lighter than usual. He led Eva to one of 
the favorite haunts of their childhood, * Eva,” he sai, 
“you have seen my dark and sad countenance ; yoll 
have thought me ungrateful and unhappy. Yes, te 
soul of Arrowfoot is debased ; it has rebelled against 
the command of my dying father, and preferred degr 
dation and pity to the high hopes of my brethren in the 
West. Eva, you know it not, but it was the spell ¢/ 
Eva’s voice, the charm of Eva’s eye, that darkened my 
soul; but now, that dream is gone, my soul rises fro! 
its sleep, and brushes away the dew that dimmed !'s 
sight.” The tears of Eva flowed fast, to think thats 
had ever caused grief in such a noble heart. She turne! 
to speak some word of comfort to him, but he had ' 
her side, and plunged into the forest to regain calies 

That night, when sleep had prest down the eyelis 
of Eva, and she lay in sweet unconsciousness of © 
save the gay visions of happier years which floated 
through her brain, the beloved Caraola hung over be! 
earliest friend, kissing her cheek and wetting it with het 
tears. The lovely sleeper heard not the deep sigh“! 
suppressed sorrow, or the light foot which was pass!" 





lisle sent in a petition, recommending his guilty nephew 


furever from the home, where love and protection )s 
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A WINTER’S NIGHT THOUGHT, 
BY EDWIN SAUNDERS. 
The night is cold, the wind is bleak, 
The nearest road the shepherds seek 
To gain their home, to share the smile 
That shortens, sweetens all their toil— 
The smile of love, that well repays 
The labor of the darkest days. 
The driving snow comes down amain, 
Across the field and down the lane; 
The lucid stream that rolled along, 
With rapid course and ceaseless song, 
And wantoned in the sunny ray, 
Now hushed and still’d its course doth stay : 
The flowers and herbs that graced its side 
In nature’s general death have died. 
Along the hedge and in the grove 
No more are heard, around, above, 
The thousand songs, and chirps, and cries, 
That thro’ the leafy arches rise. 
‘The birds are gone, the trees are bare, 
And sadly mourns the very air— 
Their echo is no longer there. 
Their fitful sheep-bell on the gale, 
Like some lost spirit’s dismal wail, 
Now borne in fearful loudness near, 
And now slow dying on the ear, 
Comes with a witchery o’er the soul, 
And seems like nature’s funeral toll— 
The knell of beauty, life and grace, 
And this her last sepulchral dress. 
Is there a heart so hard, so cold, 
Without emotion can behold 
This general death, this quick decay 
Of all that’s beautiful and gay ? 
What, shall the happy woodland chime 
Be hushed, or seek a milder clime? 
What, shall the garden and the grove 
Be stripped of all that moved your love ? 
The yielding stream, whose glassy face 
Gave back your form with tenfold grace, 
Be dulled and stitfened, and your eye 
Not know a tear, your heart a sigh? 
[t cannot be !—regrets must steal 
O’er human souls, for we do feel. 
Yes, there’s a close-linked sympathy— 
For this we know our fate must be ; 
Though lord of nature, man’s a part, 
And every change speaks to his heart; 


SYMPATHY. 
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been extended tothe children of the savage. The morn- 
ing light revealed the truth. A fan of eagles’ feathers 
was lying on Eva’s pillow, and a bow and arrow were 
placed near Eldred’s couch—the sole traces of their In- 
A melancholy void was left in the little 
group who had been wont to gather with cheerful faces 
round the hearth ; and many a sigh and heartfelt prayer 
were breathed for the wanderers who came not again. 
Thus passed away, like the shadows of evening 
last scions of the Conistoga Indians, 


the 





But yet he hopes that spring shall come, 

And call her favorites from the tomb— 

That Flora shall descend and stand, 

And cast her garland round the land ; 

And beauty, light, and joy, and bliss, 

Bring back creation’s loveliness. 

And so it is, (the thought I love,) 

With the pure spirits from above. 

Man has his winter, and they stoop 

To give desponding mortals hope. 

Sent by their Maker, they sustain 

The drooping soul when worn with pain, 

And point the heart with sorrow riven 

To the pure joys of love and heaven. 

Yet though they know man soon shall rise 

In holy rapture to the skies, 

They feel such grief as spirits may 

At all the trials of the way, 

And long to bear him from the earth 

To waken in that glorious birth. 

Yes, there’s a sympathy between 

The world without and world within, 

And there’s a symyathetic band 

Connects us with that happy land. 
London, January 1836. 





CRIME AND CONSEQUENCE. 


Fons fraudum et maleficiorum. 
Tis the fountain of cozenaze and villainy. 
Anatomy of Melancholy. 

There resided, many years ago, in a small town in 
one of the West India islands, an individual known by 
the name of Waring, whose singular habits attracted 
much attention, and procured for him no small degree 
of notoriety. He was apparently between sixty and 
seventy years of age, tall and thin, but well formed ; 
and the few locks of hair that time had spared, were as 
white as snow, and strangely contrasted with the bushy 
jet-black brows beneath which the large eyes yet shone 
with the lustre of youth, and told of passions which 
had once been stormy, if they were even now at rest. 
The upper part of his face indicated intellect and dar- 
ing, but there was a degree of feebleness about the 
lips; and the smile, which sometimes curled them, spoke 
of any thing but joy. He lived in almost total seclusion, 
avoiding all intercourse which was not absolutely neces- 
sary,and entirely confining himself to hisown humble re- 
sidence. In the front part of his house he kept a small 
retail shop, and there he was to be found from early dawn 
to dark ; and for many years he had pursued this avoca- 
tion, without ever attempting to increase his business, or 
holding communion with the people about him, save in 
the way of trade. Those of whom he purchased his 
goods were in the habit of calling on him to offer their 
wares, for he was a good customer, higgling, it is true, 
about the price, and standing out for the last farthing, 
but always paying in ready money, and ever exhibit- 
ing the most scrupulous honesty. In his small way his 
trade was extensive, for curiesity induced many from 
the neighboring country to call upon him; and in the 
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town, the lower classes and the negroes preferred deal- 
ing with one who they were sure would not take ad- 
vantage of their ignorance to defraud them—a degree 
of integrity remarkably rare among the petty shop- 
keepers of ———. Of his early history nothing was 
known. He had come to the island in a small schooner, 
from some port in North America, and, soon after his 
arrival, took on lease the house in which he established 
In the 


rear of his dweiling was a tolerably large lot, which he 


himself, and which he afterwards purchased. 
’ J 


had enclosed with a high paling, so as effectually to 
prevent his neighbors from watching his movements, 
and here he had resided for years, entirely alone. The 
delicious fruits and vegetables of that sunny clime and 
fruitful soil, which constituted his’ only food, were 
brought to his door for sale; and his habits of untiring 
industry enabled him easily to dispense with the at- 
tendance of a domestic. As he was not known to 
make any deposit or investment of the money he re- 
ceived, a notion generally obtained, that he was in the 
habit of burying it somewhere in the lot of ground 
which he had fenced in so carefully. Following up this 
idea, a plot had been laid by some desperadoes, to dis- 
cover, if possible, the place of concealment, and pos- 
sess themselves of the treasure. Three of them, one 
night, sealed the fence, and concealing themselves be- 
hind some empty hogsheads, awaited the coming forth 
of their intended victim, who, they conjectured, would 
visit his hidden treasure. Their motions, however, did 
not escape the vigilance of Mr. Waring. 


He came 
forth, it is true, and they rushed upon him, but two of 
them received the contents of a blunderbuss, by which 


they were instantly killed, and before the third reco- 
vered from his surprise, he was cut down by the blow 
of a sabre. 

The noise of course occasioned an alarm, and a crowd 
collected to inquire into the cause. All information 
was refused, however, until the civil authorities should 
be present. They were sent for, and, upon their arri- 
val, Mr. Waring unbarred his door, and led the way 
into the yard. 

“T have been saving the courts and the hangman 
trouble,” said the gray-haired old man, as he pointed, 
with a grim smile, to the bodies that lay drenched in 
gore ; “take the carrion away.” 

From that time this singular being remained unmo- 
lested, by either the intrusions of curiosity, or the as- 
saults of villainy. The house that I occupied was 
within a few doors of his, and: the business in which I 
was engaged led to some transactions between us. It 
so happened, that in examining my books, [ detected 
an overcharge which had been made against him by the 
inadvertence of one of my clerks. I of course hasten- 
ed to inform him of the error,and to correct it. It was 
with some little difficulty that I persuaded him of the 
fact, but when it was made clear to him, he fixed his 
large eyes upon me with a peculiar expression, and 
taking my hand, pressed it with warmth, 

“1 do not thank you,” said he, “ merely for the trou- 
ble you have taken, or for the information you have 
given, which has enabled me to save, though a small 
sum of money, yet an important one to me. These, 
however, merit, and they have my gratitude; but I 


thank you, more particularly, for exhibiting a trait of 


honesty that my experience had scarcely led me to ex- 
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pect among the merchants of this place. You are trom 
Virginia, | believe?” 

I replied in the affirmative, and inquired if I might 
not greet him asa countryman, 

“} never speak of the place of my birth,” was the 
gloomy answer. 

[ have had too many, and too important affairs of my 
own, to care to busy myself much about those of other 
people ; but, [ must confess, | entertained a strong de- 
sire to learn something of this old man, and of the 
events which probably superinduced his eccentricities, 
My curiosity was destined to be gratified, though not 
immediately. 

Years rolled on, my affairs had prospered, and I was 
preparing to return to my home, there to enjoy the 
fruits of my toil: the soil where he was born, is the 
only home to a true Virginian, One morning, to my 
great surprise, I received, by a negro boy, a note from 
Mr. Waring, saying that he desired an interview with 
me, which must be strictly private, and requesting 
me, if it suited my convenience, to call upon him at 
dusk. No trifling cause would have prevented my obe- 
dience to this summons. Accordingly, at the time ap- 
pointed, I repaired to Mr. Waring’s shop. He was 
busy, waiting on some customers, and I was about to 
retire; but he detained me, saying, “I will attend to 
you in a moment, Mr. $ .” As soon as they had 
left him, he pointed to the back room—“ Step in there, 
quickly, quickly !” he exclaimed, “ and wait quietly my 
coming.” I[ instantly obeyed. About a quarter of an 
hour elapsed before he joined me, and in the meantime 
I took a survey of the apartment. 
a more wretched abode. Anold leathern couch, a rick- 
etty table, two chairs, (one I strongly suspected for the 
nonce,) and an old wooden clothes chest, comprised the 
main portion of the furniture. The walls were bare, 
save where the spiders had hung their tapestry; bun- 
dles of rags and nondescript remnants of various use- 
less things, were stuffed into every corner, and the 
whole wore the appearance of squalid poverty or pinch- 
ing avarice. ‘ Strange infatuation!” thought I, “ that 
men should devote their prime of years, their powers of 
mind, to the acquisition of that which is to raise them 
above poverty, and yet when they have obtained the 
means to make life comfortable, voluntarily condemn 
themselves to the very privations which they had origi- 
nally fled from as a curse! The measures we adopt to 
escape the evil, bind us by the chains of habit, to the 
condition itself which we deprecated.” 

As I made this reflection, he who suggested it entered. 
After a brief interval, during which he gazed upon me 
as if to search my very soul, he said, “ Mr. S. you are 
curious to know who and what I am. Nay, never 
blush, man, it is natural enough. You cannot think 
it otherwise than strange, that one who is connected 
by no ties of consanguinity with his fellow men, who 
has no apparent motive for hoarding his gains, for whom 
ambition has no charms, and who is looked upon by 
no earthly being with the eye of affection, should con- 
demn himself to the want of every comfort, for the ac- 
quisition of that, which in a brief space of time, must 
be snatched from him by the cold hand of death. You, 
no doubt, think it strange too, that one, whose language 


1 have seldom seen 


gives evidence of education, and I may say of capacity, 
which would place him at least on an equality with lus 
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fellow men, should confine himself to the petty and 
despised occupation, in which for years I have been en- 
gaged, You probably deem me a miser ; in one sense 
of the word I am one, for God’s sun shines not ona 
greater wretch; but there breathes no human being, 
for whom wealth has fewer charms or smaller power. 
The coarsest raiment, the simplest food, and a bare 
shelter from the storm, are the limits of my bodily 
wants, and as for my mind riches cannot purchase it 
peace. Still, my aim has been to gather them; for 
what purpose you shall be informed. I have requested 
this interview, because I had reason to think you an 
honest man, and none but such would answer my pur- 
pose. I desire your agency and assistance in the per- 
formance of an act of justice, the execution of which 
has been the main object of my life. For your mere 
trouble you will be amply compensated ; for the satis- 
faction you will afford me it is out of my power to offer 
an equivalent. Having thus stated my wishes, I shall 
proceed, irksome and degrading to me as is the task, to 
recount to you the narrative of my early life. I claim 
from you simply the promise that you will not, during 
my life time, reveal what 1 am now about to utter to 
” I gave my promise. “Listen then,” said the 
old man. 

“T, as well as yourself, was born in Virginia ; my 
real name is W.... My father was descended from 
the English aristocracy, and was not a little proud of 
the circumstance. During the Revolutionary War, al- 
though his feelings were certainly on the side of the 


you. 


British government, he maintained a neutrality suffi- 
ciently strict to enable him to preserve his estate, which 
was a very large one. At an early age I was sent to 
England, where I received my education, and remained 
until I was twenty-three. Soon after my return to 
America my father died, (my mother had expired many 
years before) and I was left in the uncontrolled posses- 
sion of one of the largest fortunes in Virginia. Young, 
well-born, good-looking and rich, every noble quality 
was of course attributed to me, and every where my 
society was courted. I lived in an atmosphere of sunny 
smiles, amid the rich the gay and the beautiful. Among 
the latter there was one pre-eminent. It was no dream 
of love that robed her with surpassing beauty—it was 
no perversion of fancy that invested her with the per- 
fection of womanhood. If ever there were a heart un- 
tainted by a single impurity, it beat within the bosom 
of Emily C....., and that heart, with its boundless 
love, its thousand charities, its noble confidence, its 
unbending honor—that heart, I, I, the miserable, worth- 
less, degraded object that you see, won by my seeming 
virtue, and broke by my glaring villainy !” 

He paused, and wiped the drops of agony from his 
brow ; at length he resumed. 

“T did not mean to anticipate my tale, but I was 
forced onward by the tide of memory. Such a creature 
as I have described could not but be surrounded by 
admiration, and among the many who aspired to her 
hand, was one, whose perseverance was untiring, not- 
withstanding the frequent rejections which he had en- 
countered. His name was Roberts. He was a young 
man of good family and fair education, with prepossess- 
NZ appearance and manners, and was a general favo- 
rite with his acquaintance. His father, it was under- 
stood, had ruined himself on the turf, but the son, al- 





though launched on the busy scenes of life extremely 
poor, had contrived to accumulate a comfortable sum of 
money ; how, none exactly knew; some said by specu- 
lations in lands, others by the purchase of bonds, while 
some hinted that he was indebted to his science in 
horse-racing and his skill in cards, for the greatest por- 
tion of his success. For my own part I made no in- 
quiries about the matter. I met him in good society, 
his deportment was gentlemanlike, and moreover, he 
was a delightful companion. He sung a good song, 
told a good story, and had no small share of original 
wit. Ido not know whether he loved Emily, or whe- 
ther his motives were mercenary (for she was wealthy) 
but as I before observed, though repeatedly discarded, 
he nevertheless continued his attentions. I, alas! was 
more favorably received, and in the course of time Emily 
became my wife. 

“Though memory ever reverts to that blissful period 
of my existence, conjuring up the past amid the pauses 
of occupation by day, and peopling the dark hours of 
the night, when remorse has banished sleep, with the 
shadowy forms of the loved—the lost—there are times 
when I lose the consciousness of its reality. I remem- 
ber, but as a dream, amid the storm-blackened waves 
on which I am tossed, the bright skies that once cheer- 
ed, and the blessed sun that beamed upon my course. 
My fortune enabled me to indulge in an extensive hos- 
pitality, and the pleasures of my abode offered every 
inducement to society. Among the most frequent of 
my guests was Roberts, the former assiduous suitor of 
my wife. He seemed to have entirely overcome his 
disappointment, and indeed no one congratulated me 
upon my marriage with more seeming cordiality than 
he. Emily did not like him, for she doubted the sound- 
ness of his principles; but she tolerated him, because 
she saw that he was entertaining to me, and probably 
thought my mind and morals beyond the reach of his 
influence. Fatal error! and, common as fatal! There 
is in the mind a principle somewhat resembling the 
phenomenon of heat in matter, which is imparted from 
one substance to another, as they come in contact, until 
uniform temperature is established,—so, when the vi- 
cious and the virtuous are in the habit of association, 
the bad qualities of the former are imbibed, not pro- 
ducing a moral medium, it is true, but creating propen- 
sities equally criminal. I grew in a short time, in con- 
sequence of this intimacy with Roberts, very fond of 
the turf, and that which was at first mere delight in the 
exhibition of the beauty and speed of the noble animals 
in their fierce struggle for victory, changed into a desire 
of being personally interested in the event. I betted 
freely, and though constantly flattered by my associates, 
and more especially by Roberts, upon the correctness 
of my judgment, I very rarely won. My losses, how- 
ever, were not larger than my ample income could well 
afford. By and bye I became an owner of horses, and 
as I determined to procure the best, and did so, I was 
obliged to pay large sums for them. From ignorance, 
mismanagement, and probably knavery, but few purses 
fell to my lot. On one occasion, there was what is 
termed a sweepstake, in which I had entered a colt of 
great promise. From previous trials [ was very sure 
that there were but few who could match him, and the 
event justified my confidence. Besides the stake, which 
was very considerable, my private wagers amounted to 
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some thousands. I invited the members of the club to | than that,” said Roberts, “ you have the power, | have 


dine with me at the tavern kept by the proprietor of | observed it frequently, of exciting yourself to boldness 
the course. Shortly after we sat down, a storm which | when it is required, and of bringing your passions under 
had been gathering all day, broke forth with great vio- | curb when it is necessary they should be still. He who 


lence, and continued without abatement until long after 
night-fall. 
must be our quarters for the night, a general disposition 
was evinced to pass the time as pleasantly as possible, 
and even to exceed the bounds of sober merriment. 
The wine flowed freely; the song, the jest, and the 
merry tale gave their zest to the entertainment, and 
when we rose from the table we were most of us ina 
Situation to be led into any amusement that might be 
suggested, how far soever beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence. Cards were introduced, and various parties 
formed at various games. I knew that I possessed no 
skill, and flushed as | was with wine, I still retained 
sufficient sense not to engage in a contest with those 
whom I felt assured must, without extraordinary fortune 
on my side, transfer my money to their pockets. As I 
sat looking on at some of the players, | was accosted 
by Roberts. 

“What!” said he, “are you an idler as well as my- 
self?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “but that is not extraordinary, for 
you know very well that I am not able to cope with 
these gentlemen. But how happens it that you, who 
are an experienced hand, should refuse to try the 
chances ?” 

“Why,” said Roberts, “I make it a rule never to 
play at any game that depends on science, unless my 
head is perfectly cool. Now, 1 have swallowed rather 
too much of the good wine, to be able to rely upon my 
judgment. 1 should not object to try my luck at any 
thing that depended on the toss of a die or the turn ofa 
card, because if fortune smiled upon me TI should play 
the bolder for what I have drunk, and win the more, 
and if I lost, why the affair would be the sooner ended, 
and I should get to sleep the earlier.” 

“ Well,” said I, “can you find no such game ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied he, “some of the party are 
talking of faro; if they open a bank I will bet against 
it. Would you like to do so?” 

“No,” I replied, “I shall content myself with being 
a spectator.” 

“ Pooh!” said Roberts, “ you’ve plucked the know- 
ing ones to day, and got your pockets full of cash; you 
can afford to part with some of it, even if you lose; 
but what should prevent you from doubling what you 
have ?” 

“ But, Roberts,” said I, “I do not even know how 
the game is played.” 

“Tt is as simple as two and two make four—here,” 
continued he, taking up a pack of cards, “ I will show 

you,” and he went on to explain the game. 

“Ts this all the mystery?” inquired I, when he had 
got through; “I have heard it said that the odds were 
in favor of the banker, but I can’t see how.” 

“Oh, so they are, generally,” said Roberts, “ but 
merely because it is the disposition of most men, when 
they have a run of luck, to stake with prudence, and 
when they are losing to exercise a corresponding degree 
of rashness.” 

“ And what should make me an exception ?” 


possesses this self-command, although he may meet with 


As it soon became apparent that the tavern | occasional reverses, will ultimately prove successful, 


But I do not wish to persuade you against your ineli- 
nation, and as I see that they are preparing to com- 
mence the game, I will leave you ; or suppose you sit by 
and see how the fickle dame is disposed to treat me.” 
““[ do not object to that,” said I, carelessly, and | 
accompanied him to another part of the room. 

“Who are the bankers?” said Roberis, as we ap- 
proached the group who were busy with the prepara- 
tions. 

“Who?” cried one, “ why, only think, Wallis here 
takes it all upon himself, and he is bragging that he 
will soon empty all our pockets.” 

“Indeed! I have seen a bolder bird than he cut down, 
But we'll play low, Wallis ?” 

“Oh, of course. Ten checks are my limit, and we’ll 
put them at ten dollars each.” 

* And you call that low ?” said I. 

“Why, not so very low, to be sure,” said Roberts, 
“but not quite so high neither as two thousand upon a 
three year old, eh! friend ?” 

I was silent; the game proceeded for an hour. [ 
looked on, and there was but little change in the situa- 
tion of the parties. 

“ Now,” said Roberts, as the banker commenced a 
deal, “1 think 1 have you.” 

He placed the limited sum of a hundred dollars in 
such a situation, as to be effected by three cards. He 
won—doubled—won again—again—and pressed on, 
until he was winner about four thousand dollars, This 
was the work of a few minutes. I was astonished ; the 
dealer looked aghast. 

“A glass round to my luck,” cried Roberts, We 
drank that, and another, and another, as Roberts con- 
tinued to win. My whole attention was taken up with 
his play ; I did not observe that the other betters were 
generally losing. Presently, what with the wine I had 
drunk, and the excitement necessarily induced by the 
spectacle before me, I began to feel desirous to adven- 
ture, myself. I did adventure, at first, with success, 
while, on the contrary, Roberts’s luck began to desert 
him. 

“ Fang it!” said he, “it seems as if every one who 
comes in contact with you to-day, were destined to sul 
fer. You hammer us on the course, and you are now 
mauling Wallis, ateards; but confound it, man, I wish 
you would let somebody win besides yourself.” 

It is unnecessary to protract this scene; suffice it to 
say, the fate of all other tyros was mine of course, that 
after acquiring moderate gains, I began to lose, that as 
I lost my money, I lost my prudence, that although, to 
outward seeming, [ was calm as a stoic, (for my pride 
was strong enough to effect that falsity,) within me 
there raged a boiling hell of passion, and as stake after 
stake was swept from me, I verily do believe I could 
have stabbed the winner to the heart. When the game 
ceased, [ had been stripped of all my ready money, and 
was largely in debt. It was near morning. I threw 
myself into a chair and fell into what was rather stupor 





“The fact that | warn you of the error, and more 





than sleep. 




































































With the early dawn, I shook off my lethargy, and 
with a head fevered, and a heart aching from the dissi- 
pation of the night, I set out on my return home, which 
was but a few miles distant. Aithough my absence, on 
the previous night, had been unpremeditated and una- 
voidable, my conscience, as it whispered over the list of 
my late transgressions, numbered this as one of them. 
I knew I should be greeted with affectionate smiles, and 
felt how unworthy | was to receive them, and that was 
a bitter pang. Is it not a marvel that men should ever 
be tempted to the commission of a second moral offence, 
when the punishment for the first isso severe? But the 
head-ach of the drunkard and the repentance of the 
gambler are alike forgotten, when temptation again 
assails them. 

As I rode along, a prey to remorse, I made many excel- 
lent resolutions. | determined to sell off my racing stock, 
content myself with viewing the sport, and never again 
to bet upon it. Cards Il would never touch ; my time 
should be occupied in the cultivation of my estates, and 
for relaxation, | would depend on literature and the con- 
versation of my domestic circle. Finally, 1 resolved to 
communicate to my wife all that had occurred, and give 
her the promises I was making to myself. By the time 
I reached home, I had contrived, by these means, to re- 
store, in a great measure, my self-complacency, and | 
almost flattered myself that I had gained a moral vic- 
tory before | had even encountered the foe. 

Emily met me at the door, with a thousand welcomes. 
“Flow kind it is in you,” she said, “ to come so early! 
I knew when the storm came on, that I could not see 
you last night, and I hardly hoped you would have 
> “But dearest,” continued she, 
“you must have passed an uncomfortable night, your 
; eyes are heavy, and inflamed. Are you not well ?” 

“Oh yes, very well,” I replied, “ but there was a 
great crowd at thetavern, and I could not sleep; a good 


been so early a riser.’ 


e breakfast, however, will soon restore me.” 

. “Were you successful yesterday, Charles ?” 

h “Quite so,” said]; “my colt surpassed my expecta- 

e tions; I shall not take a trifle for him.” 

d “ Why, do you mean to sell him?” 

" “Him, and all the others. I am determined to quit 

ne the turf, Emily.” 

$3, “Indeed !” exclaimed she, “how I rejoice to hear 

art you say so, my dear Charles, and particularly as you are 
not induced to the resolution by loss. I feared that if 

ho you were a winner, you would have been more wedded 

ufe to the sport. I have never interfered with this passion 

ow of yours, Charles, but it has always been a source of 

ish regret to me, to see you waste your intellect on pursuits, 
to say the least, so frivolous, and which Jead you into 

t to society that I cannot but think unworthy of,—perhaps, 

hat disreputable to you.” 

tas I eagerly, rather angrily I fear, defended myself from 

\, to the latter charge, and asserted, that my associates were, 

ride in general, men of station in society and respectability 

me equal to my own, and that if there were a few whose 

sfter characters were less estimable, they were merely the ne- 

ould cessary instruments of our pleasures, and not held in 

ame the light of companions. 

and “Lf care but little for station, if it be not worthily 

hrew held,” replied Emily. ‘Whilst | would pay to those 

jupor whom adventitious circumstances place above the mass 
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I should hold education and virtue to be the fit com- 
panions of a husband whose cultivation of mind I ad- 
mired, and whose natural goodness of heart I dearly 
loved. Now, Charles, let me ask you, are not your 
associates, generally, persons of dissipated habits; nay, 
vicious ones? for I cannot look upon gambling as less 
than a vice. Do you derive from them any moral be- 
nefit? are you sure that they contribute even to your 
amusement? J do not, for a moment, believe that you 
have learned to look upon play as an amusement.— 
Oh! God forbid it should ever come to that! I hada 
friend once who was married toa gambler, and Charles, 
I have seen the deep anguish that pressed upon her 
heart, and graved its lines upon her pallid brow, though 
her tongue never uttered a complaint. When the wretch 
who had trampled upon her affections had basely re- 
duced himself to absolute want, he, as basely, deserted 
the family who relied on him for support, by destroying 
himself, and they were left, in their utter feebleness and 
misery, to the cold charity of the world. Poor Mary! 
God had mercy on thee, and gathered thee to himself,” 
sighed Emily, as a tear stole down her cheek. “ Ah, 
Charles, you see I have good reason to hate gaming.” 

“You cannot detest it more than I do, Emily,” re- 
plied I; “ never fear that I shall be caught in its snares.” 

“But Charles, men acquire habits by degrees, and 
learn to love that which they once loathed; and what 
pleasure is to be derived from associating with those 
whose time is spent in play, if you do not join in their 
occupation. They cannot converse with you; that 
would take off their attention from the game; and they 
cannot listen to you, their interest is absorbed in their 
desire to distress those whom they call their friends, by 
winning theirmoney. But, my husband, I did not mean 
to read you a lecture,” continued she smiling. “ Ah, 
well do I know, for your wife’s sake, for our cherub 
child’s sake, you never will abandon yourself to the in- 
famy of a gambler’s life.’ And she threw herself into 
myarms. I pressed that form of loveliness to my bosom, 
and felt the beating of its confiding heart, and, coward 
that I was, I betrayed its confidence by withholding the 
communication | had decided to make. I felt humbled 
by her purity, and rebuked by her love, and I dared not 
tell her what I had done. 

The day wore on, not without sad reflection on my 
part, but I felt self-assured that I would never so err 
again, and as this confidence became strong, | persuaded 
myself that it was unnecessary to distress my wife by 
any disclosures. I had only to pay off the debt I had 
incurred, and there was an end of the affair. That 
evening, much to my surprise, and very contrary to my 
wishes, Roberts called upon me. I had no desire to 
see one who had been an eye-witness of my last night’s 
madness, and I felt a dread lest he might allude to it in 
Emily’s presence. There was no occasion, however, 
for any such apprehension. He talked of various things, 
and in a most amusing manner, but never referred to the 
races, except to observe, in a slight and careless way, 
that I had missed no sport by having been absent that 
morning. It was not until my wife retired that he 
touched upon the subject. 

“Why, in the name of common sense,” he asked, 
“did you leave us this morning so abruptly, W.... or 
rather, why did you not return ?” 





of mankind, the formal respect which society demands, 





“Simply,” replied, I “ because I was guided by com- 
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mon sense. I had lost enough, and too much, and in a 
way that my feelings disapproved of, and there was no 
pleasure to be derived from lingering about the scene of 
my folly.” 

“1 lost too,” said Roberts, “ but I never sit down con- 
tented witha loss, He were but a poor merchant, who 
would fold his arms, and abandon all enterprise, be- | 
cause, forsooth, he found one adventure unsuccessful.” | 

‘Tt is the business of the merchant,” said I, “to take | 
such chances ; it is not mine to gamble, and yet I should | 
think that merchant foolish, who should take a hazard | 


| 
| 
| 


where he clearly saw that the chances were against him.” 

“ And how do you know,” asked Roberts, “ that the 
chances are against you ?” 

“‘ Because every one lost last night but the banker,” | 
I replied. | 

“ And he had to refund this morning all that he had | 
won,” said Roberts, “and put a good round sum to the | 
opposite side of the account.” 

“Indeed!” said I, “did you play ?” 

“To be sure I did,” was the reply, “ and have got all 
my money back again, with a tolerably comfortable 


stake besides. I regretted much that you were not 
there. Our error, last night, is obvious enough; the 


wine made us imprudent, or we both could have risen 
from the table winners.” 
“ Perhaps it is better that we, at least that I, did not. 


feel confident would lead to disastrous consequences.” 
“Well,” said Roberts, “I dare say you are right; and 
right or wrong, it is certainly not my wish to urge you 
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\is known that you were unsuccessful at faro last night; 


you immediately proceed to dispose of your running 
¢ - be} 


| horses, and that too with every prospect before you of 


a fortunate campaign. Rumor will increase forty fold 


the amount you have sunk, and it will be at once sup. 


posed you were compelled to sell. For, be assured, that 
however pure and correct your conduct may be, man. 
kind will never believe in the existence of a motive 
which would exalt, if they ean, by any possibility, 
pitch upon one that would have a contrary tendency, 
However, I am done. I trust you will not ascribe what 
I have said to any thing but friendly feelings towards 
you.” 

Can you believe, Mr. S. that I was fool enough to be 
worked upon by this flimsy argument? Yes, sir, | 
was that fool! I did not abandon my resolution, it is 
true, but I postponed its execution, and it amounted to 
the same thing in the end. 1 will not tire you by de. 
tailing the various contrivances which were resorted to 
to induce me to play. I could not if I would, recount 


the various schemes of villainy by which I was stripped 


of my personal property, and compelled to mortgage my 
real estate. Usury, as well as gaming was now hurry- 


ing me on to destraction. I was fully aware of my sit- 


uation. The dark clouds that hung over me were plain 
to my eye, the roar of the breakers was distinct to my ear, 


| but in sullen desperation I held on my course, until the 
I might have been tempted to continue a course that I | 


bark, freighted with reputation, fortune, earthly happi- 
ness, and future hopes, was dashed upon the flinty 
rocks, and the shattered fragments strewed upon the 
waves. Long, long before this, Emily had been con- 





to play. I merely thought you might be desirous to 
recover what you had parted with,and would therefore 
venture a trifle nore to effect such a result; but let that 
be. You will be on the field to-morrow, of course ?” 

“No,” replied I, firmly. 

**No!” exclaimed Roberts, with great surprise 
Why, what becomes of your horse, Velox? There 
is nothing in the stables to match him, and a heavy 
purse to be won.” 

“T have determined to sell out my racing stock.” Ro- 
berts stared at me. 

“Indeed,” he exclaimed at length. ‘What next? 
I am prepared now for any marvel. Possibly you are 
going to turn Methodist; when may we expect you to 
hold forth?” “Pardon me,” he cried, as he saw that I 
was beginning to be displeased with his freedom, “ but 
I cannot but wonder that a man of your strength of 
mind and liberality of disposition, should permit him- 
self to be so worked upon by a trifling loss of money, 
for trifling it is, compared with your means. What 
will your friends say, when they hear that the wealthy 
Mr. W .... is going to withdraw himself from their so- 
ciety and the fashionable amusements of the day, be- 
cause, in a luckless hour, he touched a card, and lost 
some money, which he well could spare ?” 

“ Mr. Roberts,” I hastily replied, “I have not said 
what my motives were, nor have you a right to impute 
petty onestome. It may be, sir, that you conceive good 
or ill luck to be the only prineiple which can govern a 
man in such a case: I trust [ can be, and am influenced 
by a higher feeling ; a sense of right and wrong.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said he, “be not angry with me. I 
question not the correctness of your course, I only sug- 
gest what will be the probable remarks of others. 1t 


scious of the course | was pursuing; my frequent and 
| prolonged absences from home, my moodiness when 
| there, my altered looks, my nights unblessed by sleep, or 
filled with horror-burthened dreams, that spoke in deep 
groans of despair, told the tale in accents not to be mis- 
| understood. Oh! what efforts did she make to reclaim 


me—with what kindness did she try to soothe me— 


with what eloquence did she plead and urge me to aban- 
don the vice that was pregnant with destruction to us all! 
And how often did I promise—how often did [ swear to 
reform, until perjury on perjury robbed her of all respect 
for, and confidence in me, though they could not totally 
extinguish the flame of undying love that burned on the 
pure altar of her heart. Her health gave way at last; the 
bloom of beauty faded from her cheek, and her form of 
graceful roundness was attenuated toa shadow. My 
little boy, too, as if he sympathised with his drooping 
mother, wasted away, and looked the very type of mi- 
sery. What a heart had I, to inflict all this! I have 
sometimes thought that a demon must have possessed 
me, and was permitted, for some wise purpose, to work 
his will. I know it was a foolish thought, a miserable 
attempt to shufile off, from my wounded conscience, tle 
awful responsibility of my own uninfluenced crime. But 
is it not strange? I was tempted by no gratification of 
passion, by no smiles of success; there were no changes 
of fortune to retard my downward progress, and yel, 
unvarying loss could not teach me to despair, and the 
burning consciousness of the wretchedness I was heap- 
ing upon all who were most dear to me, could not pre- 
vail upon me to refrain. But let me proceed. 

My ruin was at length complete ; every thing was 
swept away. I had neither food for my family, nor @ 
roof to shelter them. Before this, Emily had beet 
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repeatedly urged by her relations to accept of an asy- 
lum with them, but she had refused to abandon me. 
She was as wretched as one could be who was free 
from all crime, and bowing, with unmurmuring meek- 
ness, to the hand that chastised her. She had nothing 
but her own unequalled goodness to sustain her. I had 
forgotten even to be kind, and yet she would not aban- 
don me. But the time had now come when it was ne- 
cessary that she should look to her friends for the bare 
necessaries of life; and the state of her health too re- 
quired comforts and assistance not to be procured by 
poverty. For the present, therefore, she consented to 
remove, with our boy, to her father’s house. I did not 
accompany her, for I was fully aware that my society 
would be tolerated there only for her sake ; and sunk 
as I was in my self-esteem, and justly degraded in the 
eyes of others, my pride could not brook any manifes- 
tation of the feelings entertained towards me. From 


the physician who attended her, I had daily reports of 


my wife’s health, which became more and more preca- 
rious. Elow could it be otherwise? Had I not destroy- 
ed her peace of mind ?—had I not violated the sanc- 


tuary of her love ?—had I not poisoned the source of 


her being? and with her wrung heart, must she not 
pine away, ull merciful Heaven reclaimed its unequal- 
led creation? My child too but what claim had I to 
a husband’s or a father’s name ? 





One evening, as I sat in a room at a tavern, my tem- 
porary place of abode, gloomily reflecting on my situa- 
tion—recurring, in agony of soul, to the happiness that 
I had forever cast from me, and painfully endeavoring 
to suggest to myself some plan by which I might re- 
trieve, in part, my fallen fortunes, there wasa knock at 
the door, and Roberts entered the room. He had been 
absent for some time, in one of the northern states, and 
he now approached me with seeming joy, and as if he 
anticipated from me an equally cordial welcome. His 
presence, however, was any thing but pleasing to me. 
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I was largely indebted to him for money lost and loaned | 
‘ ‘ : vo § 
at cards; and when did debtor meet his creditor with 


joy at his heart? Besides, I had begun to feel, that but 
for my association with this man, I should never have 
plunged into the vortex that had overwhelmed me. He 
was aware of my coldness, and broke out with—*Why, 
W., my dear fellow, what is the matter? Is this the 
way you receive an old friend after a six months’ ab- 
sence? But you seem to be in the dumps; has any 
thing unusual occurred to fret you ?” 

“Why do you put such a question ?” replied I; “do 
you not know that I am a ruined man—that every 
thing I could call my own has been torn from me—that 
1 am a wanderer, covered with shame, heaped with ob- 
loquy, Steeped in poverty? and do you expect, under 
sucu circumstances, to find my heart bounding with 


ror » etc rd 2 P . 
you, Roberts, [ was thinking of you just as you made 


your appearance, and [ will tell you what was passing | 


in my mind. Memory had gone back to the time of 
our frst acquaintance, when I was in possession of all 
most valued by man: wealth, that seemed scarcely to 


nie he and the unspeakable blessing of a pure conscience. 


All, save one, of these have fled—perhaps that too is 


» or my face mantled with smiles ? To be plain with | 
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for you, I should never have been tempted to play; but 
for you, | should have abandoned in time the vile pur- 
suit. Yes, sir, it was you who urged me on, by sti- 
mulating me with false hopes that fortune would not 
always frown—that one lucky cast would retrieve all, 
and a thousand specious tales that won upon my cre- 
dulous ear; and when, amid reflections such as these, 
you presented yourself in person, you can hardly sup- 
pose that you could have been very welcome.” 

“W....,” replied Roberts, “1 have had a long ride 
to-day, and feel heartily tired. It was my intention to 
go to bed as soon as I should reach this house. But the 
landlord informed me you were here, and as a friend I 
hastened to see you. Some would feel offended at the 
reception I have met with, but I can make every allow- 
ance for the feelings that irritate you, and [ feel it my 
duty not to leave you until I have somewhat calmed 
your present mood. Whenever J get into trouble, and 
feel a disposition to give way to misfortune, the first 
thing I do is to sit quietly down, with a comfortable 
glass and a good cigar, and philosophize upon the mat- 
ter; and by your leave, you shall follow my prescrip- 
tion. Come, come, [ will take no denial; we will talk 
over your affairs soberly and calmly, and the odds are 
ten to one but we strike upon some plan which, if 
boldly and industriously pursued, will set all things 
straight again. You will not drive me from you, will 
you? Ono, I see that you will not.” 

When the refreshments he had ordered had been pro- 
duced, Roberts resumed. “ Where is your wife, W., 
and how is she?” [informed him. “ And you, I sup- 
pose, are a less welcome guest than she at her father’s ? 
Well, all that will come right too. By the bye, the 
old gentleman should not be quite so rigid about this 
matter of play as he is. Many a cool hundred has he 
won of my father; but I have observed, that your re- 
formed sinner always makes a persecuting saint. Let 
that rest, and tell me, candidly, are you entirely desti- 
tute?” 

“ Utterly, utterly,” replied I. 

“ Are your debts all paid ?” 

**'You know they are not; I have not paid you.” 

“Pshaw!” said Roberts, “ never mind me. 
you paid others ?” 

“They have paid themselves.” 

“Good! Have you formed any plan by which you 
expect to support yourself and family.” 

“ None,” replied L. “ But if I had, what means do I 
possess to put any scheme into execution ?” 

“ Let us hit upon the scheme, and we shall find the 
means,” said Roberts; “my purse, as well as yours, is 
at present at the lowest ebb. A rascal that I entrusted 
with a snug sum, has decamped, and left me in the 
lurch ; and a fellow whose bond I held, has smashed, 
and won’t pay a shilling in the pound. But I started 
in life with nothing, and have been so often reduced to 
the same condition as at first, that, as vou perceive, I 
take the thing quite coolly. 


Have 


It is true, l am a single 
man, and there is no one depending upon me—other- 


| wise, I might feel the matter more seriously ; but I 
have a limit—a reputation, unbreathed upon by ree! 


proach—the affections of one whose equal | have never 


should not sit down, and mope, and scold my friends, 
W —: I should be but the more prompt, the more 
decided, and the more persevering in my actions. Let 


|me see ; you have as yet proposed nothing to yourself, 
gone; and all this is voi ork, Yes. sir, yours! B “go + inv “ec * 
= > Sd ali LS 18 your work, es, sir, yours! But, Whi say you to turning micrchuut? 
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“T know nothing about business,” I replied, “and 
besides, | have neither capital nor credit.” 

“The law, then? Your talents and education com- 
bine to fit you for that profession.” 

“ And what am I to live on, while I pursue the neces- 
sary study ?” 

“ That's true; one thing then is clear—money you 
must have, and that at once. That being the case, 
there is but one way to obtain it.” 

“And that is—” ‘ By winning it,” replied Roberts. 

I started from my chair, and walked up and down 
the room with violence. 

“ Now I pray you be calm, and listen to me atten- 
tively,” continued the tempter. ‘“ You would not, I 
presume, object to getting back some of your losses by 
the same means that you made them?” 

* And if I should not, how am I to know that I can? 
Has it not been, all along, my endeavor to do so, and 
has noteach attempt invariably plunged me in deeper? 
Besides, I cannot play, without a stake.” 

* said Ro- 





“ Let me put this question to you, W 
berts. “Suppose you knew that a man had defrauded 
you of a certain sum of money; you had no proof, 
however, which could establish his guilt, and enable 
Would you, if he 
were by accident placed in your power, hesitate to force 
from him what he had deprived you of—nay, would 


you to recover in a court of law. 


you not deem yourself justified in using artifice to place 
him in that situation.” 

I replied that I could net tell; possibly under such 
circumstances I might do so, 


“To be sure you would,” rejoined Roberts, ‘ 


‘and all 
the world would applaud the deed.” 
“ But whither does your question lead ?” asked I. 
“Patience, and you shall hear,” replied he. 


“ Certainly,” said I, “I remember it but two well.” 


“Well,” resumed Roberts, “we, poor innocent lambs, 
were cursing our ill-luek—luck indeed! ha, ha! there 
was no luck in the matter; we were fairly pigeoned— 


damnably cheated, sir !” 


“Tow do you know, Roberts? By Heaven, if I 


thought so, | would make an example of them,” 
“Oh! sir, you could not prove it!” 
“ How do you know the fact, I repeat ?” 


* Because | have séen them playing together since, 
when I[ was not interested in the game, and could watch 
them coolly and closely, and [ did so; and I am per- 
fectly satisfied in my own mind that there was collusion 
Now, for the drift of my question ; I 


between them. 


say, it would be perfectly justifiable in us to pay these 
knaves in their own coin—to turn the tables upon them, 
and so get back the cash they fobbed from us, and that, 
I take it, would be a pretty little capital to begin the 


world with again.” 


“There is certainly nothing to object to on the score 


of justice,” 


would be deemed honorable among gentlemen.” 


“{ cannot answer for their abstract opinions,” said 
Roberts, “nor do [ greatly care for them; but this 1 
know, that among the whole circle of my acquaintance, 


which is tolerably extensive, there is not oue Who would 


hesitate about the matter.” 


“ Do 
you remember playing a game of brag in company 
with C. and F. and myself, on which occasion you and 
your humble servant were left minus a few thousands?” 


said I, “but 1 question if such a scheme 
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“ But what means shail we employ? If they be the 
rascals you have described, will they not be keen 
enough to detect us ?” 
“T defy them,” said Roberts. ‘Leave every thing 
to me. To-morrow you shall be instructed; it is ne. 
cessary now that I should sleep. Do you so, likewise, 
and be assured that your situation will soon be changed 
for the better. In the meantime you will need money ; 
there are fifty dollars, half of all I have—take them. 
you will soon be able to repay me. Good night! and 
hark ye, no more despondency, but look the world bold. 
ly in the face, and smile with contempt upon fate, as] 
do.” 
Perhaps, Mr. 8., you are surprised that I should so 
easily have assented to this vile proposal. There had 
been a time, sir, when I should have treated it as a per. 
sonal insult; but I was not then a broken-down gam. 
bler. My principles had not been sapped by continual 
contact with the unworthy ; the degrading and unhal- 
lowed desire of gain had not fastened on my soul, and 
corroded my sense of honor. One must have been 
crushed and miserable as I was, before he can be sure 
of his power to resist the tempter. 

Our scheme was soon executed ; we regained our 





, and something more besides, and [ was 
I hired 
a small house, where, very much against the inclination 
of her family, I placed Emily. 
companied her, for her continually declining health 


losses from 
once more out of the reach of absolute want. 


One of her sisters ac- 


rendered the sympathies of a female friend absolutely 
necessary. I once more resolved to abandon play. 
The suggestion thrown out by Roberts with regard to 
the study of the law, although doubtless not seriously 
intended by him, had been frequently present to my 
mind. I now determined to pursue that avocation, and 
felt every confidence in my capacity to succeed. | 
compared myself with those around me who bore a re- 
putation in the profession, and felt proudly conscious 
that in talent I was their equal. I told my wife of this. 
Her only answer was a deep sigh, that seemed to shake 
her slender frame, and these words: “I hope it may be 
so, Charles; for your sake, [ hope it may be so.” | 
felt nettled at the doubt implied, but I replied not. 1 
had deceived her too often to dare to remonstrate. My 
studies were commenced, but I had little calculated on 
the difficulties of my task. It had been a long time 
since I had taken a book into my hand, and I found it 
almost impossible to chain down my attention to the sub- 
ject before me. My eyes would be fixed on the page, bu! 
my mind would wander far, far away from it. * 
tence after sentence was perused and reperused, bu 
distinct meaning was conveyed to my understanding 
I would sit for hours in one fixed attitude, lost in total 
abstraction, and when recalled to myself by some ac i+ 
dental cireumstance, the visions which had been float- 
ing in my mind were as scattered and uninielligible a 
the wildest fancies of a foolish dream. It was imposs 
ble to study. 

One morning, after repeated and unavailing attemp's 
to overcome this state of mind, [ threw down my beok 
in despair, and went forth into the open air, to try if ex 
ercise would not bring relief. It was a lovely day! 
spring, the trees had just shot out their tender leaves 


»¢ 


the birds were pealing forth their joyous notes, 





sand insects were dancing in the balmy air. It was? 














day on which a heart at ease might feel most happy ; 
but to me the blessed sun no longer shone with bright- 
ness, and my bosom was cold to those charms of nature 
which had once made it thrill with gladness. I wan- 
dered on, knowing and caring little where 1 bent my 
steps, when, at a sudden turn of the road, I encounter- 
ed Roberts. 

“Well met!” said he. “I was on my way to see 
you. I have good news for you.” 

“ Indeed,” replied I, sadly, ‘let me have them, then, 
for there is no one to whom they could be more wel- 
come.” 

“ Another chance, W ..»., to get back some of your 
eash, and if I mistake not, a pretty good lump of it too. 
I am to give a dinner to-day, a bet I lost—lost purpose- 
ly, my boy, and you must come; we will try conclu- 
sions with the gentlemen again, and with rather better 
chances of success than we formerly had. Turn back 
and get your horse, and as we ride along Ill tell you all 
about it.” 

“T must decline your invitation,” replied I. 

“That you shall not!” said Roberts. 

“It is useless for me to go, Roberts, for I will not 
play. Lam convinced that I cannot win by fair means, 
and I will not resort to any other.” 

“You can do as you please about that, but I must 
have you with me; it will be of service to you; it will 
cheer you up, and show your friends that you are not the 
man to give way to misfortune. Believe me, the world 
respects every one who shows it a bold front. Indeed 
you must not refuse me; I shall feel hurt if you do,” 

I went. Is it necessary to say that night was spent 
in play, and with the aid of my honest partner, 1 did 
not lose. The ice was now fairly broke. I could no 
longer refuse to join Roberts in his schemes of plunder. 
I was in his power, and felt that he could blast me by a 
single word. But some suspicions began to be enter- 
tained ; my success was too uniform for one who had 
formerly lost so constantly, and it was therefore con- 
certed between Roberts and myself, that I should occa- 
sionally seem to lose to him, making a subsequent set- 
tlement with him in private. 

There was a young man, son of the Sheriff of the 
County of , Who acted as deputy to his father, a 
very worthy and respectable man, who had served with 
great credit in the continental army, and brought up 
and maintained, by his industry, a numerous family. 
He himself paid no attention to the affairs of his office, 
but confided them entirely to the activity and integrity 
of his son, who had won general respect and populari- 
ty by the zealand fidelity with which he discharged his 
duties, and the gentleness and mercy he exhibited, 
when called on to put in force the harsh decrees of the 
law. I had but little acquaintance with either the 
young man or his father, nor, in all probability, would 
the latter have been much pleased to have his son in 
habits of intercourse with me. 1 had attended a ses- 
sion of the court on some business, and was detained 
too late to admit of my reaching home that day. Seve- 
ral others were in the same situation—among them, 

‘oberts. After supper he took me aside, and asked me 
if | recollected Wallis. 

“No,” I replied, “I remember no such person.” 

“You have a bad memory, then,” said he ; “I never 
forget those who win my money,” and he recalled to 
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my mind the individual who had held the faro bank at 
the races, 

“ What of him?” I inquired. “ Does he think to take 
me in again?” 

“O, no,” replied Roberts, with a laugh, “we have 
learned rather too much for that. But I have been 
talking with him; he will open a bank to-night, and he 
agrees that you and I shall be equally interested. It 
shall be my business to get him betters; and as there 
are several here whose pocket-books are well filled, I 
think we shall make a handsome adventure of it. For 
the sake of appearances, you know, we too must bet 
against him, and he will permit us to win largely, for 
the purpose of enticing others. Is it not capitally con- 
trived ?” 

“But may not this Wallis betray us hereafter?” 

“Not the slightest danger of it; he is as close as 
wax. I know him of old; and besides, he is under ob- 
ligations to me that he cannot violate if he would.” 

“Roberts,” said i, ‘do you feel no remorse? Does 
not conscience upbraid you with the meanness, the 
guilt of your course? Have you no misgivings, when 
you behold the agony of ‘those you defraud ?” 

“Have you such feelings ?” said Roberts. 

“T have!” replied I. “ They torture me by night 
and by day. The hell that burned within me when, 
like a madman, I scattered my wealth to the winds, 
was ease, was happiness, to what I now endure, and if 


the hour of detection should ever come,—but that—— 


I could not and I would not survive!” I clasped my 


hands together, and shook with fear at the very thought. 

Roberts gazed at me some little time in silence, and 
his countenance assumed a bitter snecr. At length he 
broke forth. 

“Conscience! Remorse! ha! ha! Beeause I have 
lived too long to be a dupe? Most men, in the green- 
ness of youth, are fools, and ripen, with age and expe- 
rience, into knaves. There are some, however, who 
are early wise, and they, if circumstances permit, be- 
come great and distinguished ; and some, who are al- 
ways silly, and these are reckoned virtuous, and become 
the footballs of the others. For my part J was fot 
made to be kicked. I have found out that I must be 
the wolf or the lamb; I prefer to be the beast of power. 
There is not one of those men that you see there, who 
would not, if they could, strip us to the last farthing. 
[ play their own game, and place them where they 
would place me. And for this, forsooth, I must feel 
remorse! I find the whole system of society based upon 
a cheat; every one endeavors to overreach his neigh- 
bor, and the most successful is the most respected. 
Shall I not strive among the rest? You have been 
defrauded of a princely fortune and reduced to absolute 
want. I have let you into the secret of your misfor- 
tunes, and taught you how to retaliate your wrongs on 
others, and you prate to me of conscience and remorse, 
Well then, if conscience be to you this dreadful tor- 
ment, in the name of common sense obey its dictates, 
Be wholly one thing or another. Go to those with 
whom you have played of late, and hand them back 
their money. Tell them they were cheated; that you 
see through the evil of your ways, and come to make 
restitution; once more throw yourself back on poverty, 
and see how highly the world wiil applaud the act! 
They say there is exceeding joy over a repentant sin- 
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ner in heaven. Do you try how much there is on earth. 
But [ am losing time. Am I to understand that you 
decline sharing with Wallis and myself?” 

“No,” I replied, “it is my fate; I have gone too far 
to recede, and | must endure, as | can, the loss of self- 
respect,” 

We parted, mixing in with the general crowd. It 
was not long before Roberts had collected various per- 
sons around him, who seemed to be listening with great 
attention to something he was narrating, which, to 
judge from their frequent peals of laughter, was highly 
humorous. No one knew better than he how to afford 
entertainment to others. His manner was admirable ; 
Without 
being boisterous, it was the most joyous, careless, light- 
hearted burst of gaiety that I ever listened to, Of those 
who were most attracted by him, was the young man 
I have before mentioned, the son of the old sheriff. He 
seemed to be in an cestasy of delight, and Roberts 
fooled him “to the top of his bent.” They drank to- 
gether, they sang together, and committed various ex- 
travagances; Roberts declaring that he was just in 
the humor for a frolic, and a frolic he would have. 
Presently cards were introduced, | know not at whose 
suggestion, and I was.told by some one that a faro 
bank was about to be opened, and I received the infor- 
mation as if it were new tome. We soon afterwards 
adjourned to another room, and the game was com- 
menced, 


his very laugh was a provocative to mirth. 


At first 1 did not bet, or rather appeared not 
to do so, but stood looking on at the others, and mark- 
ing the vicissitudes of the game. ‘To my surprise and 
regret I saw the sheriff’s son at the table, for I had 
always heard him spoken of as a moral and prudent 
youth, and, moreover, I had not supposed he possessed 
the means to play. Lobserved, however, that although 
evidently flushed with what he had been drinking, he 
staked with caution, and would not, in all probability, 
win or lose any thing of consequence, and I thought 
nothing more of the matter. About midnight, after 
going through the mockery of apparently winning some 
hundreds, I threw myself upon a couch and slept. It 
was daybreak when I awoke, but the lights were still 
burning, and the gamesters, undiminished in number, 
as eager as ever in their play. Roberts was among 
them, and I, being desirous of returning home, took him 
aside to acquaint him with my intention. He objected 
to my doing so, stating that he was excessively fatigued, 
and must sleep a few hours himself; that he had for- 
borne to awake me, and I must now take my turn to 
watch, for it was better that one of us should observe 
how things were going on; that so far, owing to the 
most singular run of luck on the part of one individual 
that he had ever witnessed, the bank was loser. 1 in- 
quired how his young companion had fared. He had 
lost rather heavily. “But surely,” said I, “he cannot 
afford to do so.” Tle replied very carelessly, “ that’s 
his own affair. Idid not urge him to play. The truth 
is, he received yesterday a considerable sum of money 
in payment of an execution, and very possibly he may 
be using the funds. I suppose he knows that he can 
But go you now and sit down, and 
wake me in a couple of hours, that will be sufficient 
repose for me.” 


make it all good. 


I was fain to comply with his request. Before the 
two hours had clapsed, however, a messenger arrived 





with the intelligence that my wife had been taken 
alarmingly ill. Rousing Roberts, I immediately de- 
parted and pushed forward with all possible speed ; 
but the distance was considerable and the road execra- 
ble, and several hours were consumed before I[ reached 
home. All was quiet. Leaping from my horse I rushed 
towards the house; a feeling of faintness came over 
me, and I was obliged to pause and lean against the 
door-post for support. Rousing my energies I pro- 
ceeded to my wife’s chamber, and knocked gently for 
admittance. A faint voice desired me to enter. I did 
so, and was met by Emily’s sister, who was weeping 
bitterly. Not a word was spoken—she pointed to the 
bed and left me. I softly approached and with a trem- 
bling hand I drew aside the curtain. 

Did she sleep? The eyes were closed, the face serene 
and almost smiling. 1 took her hand—it was cold and 
clammy to the touch. I gently pressed her bosom, 
Was it a throb that 1 felt? No—that heart had ceased 
to beat, had ceased to feel. Life with all its bitterness 
had fled. The enfranchised spirit had soared to its 
native home. 1 gazed in silence. I did not weep, I did 
not groan. There was a benumbing, icy thrall that 
bound up every faculty; it was pain, it was agony, but 
it left no power to express that pain. 

I heard a feeble sob: Whence did it proceed? I had 
thought | was alone. I moved in the direction of the 
sound. Stretched upon the floor, his face buried in his 
little hands, lay my boy. I kneeled beside him; I raised 
and strained him to my breast. ‘Oh, let me go,” said 
he, “mother is gone; I want to gotomother. She said 
she would ask her God to keep a place for me, and God 
is good, | know, and he will do it. Father, lay me 
down there with mother.” 

Mr. W .... here bent his head and wept like a child, 
It is fearful to see an old man weep. 
resumed. 

I left the chamber of death, and retired to the room I 
had used asa study. What was passing in my mind 
[ am utterly unconscious of. The past, the present and 
the future, were mingled in one common chaos. I was 
lost in a reverie that seemed protracted beyond the 
years of man. Of the mass of confused and unintelli- 
gible ideas that were swarming in my brain, one at 
length stood out clear and distinct, and gathered strength 
as I brooded over it. It was self-destruction. It rose 
upon me,a cheering light, shedding gladness over my 
dark and desperate fortunes. The intolerable weight 
which had pressed upon my mind was at once uplifted, 
the pent-up agony which had racked my heart passed 
off, and visions of peace, of a deep, enduring calm, 
floated before me, unmixed with a doubt or dread of 
the untried future. ‘There was a loaded pistol lying 
on the table; in an instant it was in my grasp, but 
heaven in its merey saved me from that crime—a sud- 
den icy pang transfixed me; utterly enfeebled I sank 
to the floor, my senses fled, and I was as one who is 
numbered with the dead, or who had never breathed 
among the living. ; 

Whien reason was again restored to me, I found my- 
self stretched upon a bed. I recognized the apartment 
in which I lay; it had been my wife’s. I tried to move, 
but had not the strength todoso. I heard a step in 
the room and essayed to speak ; my voice was scarce a 
whisper; the light in the chamber was dim, but my 
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eyes could not endure it. I again closed them and 
sank into sleep. 

When I awoke, a physician and a nurse were stand- 
ing at the bed side. I would have spoken, but they 
bade me be quiet; and I was even as a child, and sub- 
mitted. For many weeks had disease preyed upon 
me, and existence been suspended by a single thread 
which would not break, Slowly I recovered, my 
strength was restored to me, but never, from that day 
to the present moment, has this withered heart known 
peace. 

[ have but little more to say. From my medical 
attendant I learned that the young man who had been 
fleeced at the tavern, stung by remorse, and unable to 
make good the money he had lost, had swallowed a 
deadly draught. His aged father, stripped of his little 
all to pay the debt, broken-hearted by the villainy in 
which I had participated, was thrown with his helpless 
family upon the reluctant bounty of society. Wallis 
and Roberts had fled, it was supposed, to the South. 
My son had been taken home by his grandfather. I 
have never seen him since I pressed him to my bosom 
in his mother’s death chamber. He was and is dear to 
me as the hope of heaven to the martyr’s heart, but his 
eye shall never look upon the degraded being who gave 
him life. 

While listening to the recital of the physician, amid 
pangs that gnawed my soul, I formed the resolution of 
quitting my country, never again to return, and in some 
foreign land, in an humble occupation, with rigid eco- 
nomy and ceaseless industry, to build up another for- 
tune; not for the luxuries it might purchase, or the 
comforts it might afford me in age, but that I might, 
as far as money could avail, repair the mischief which I 
had assisted in perpetrating, and the injustice I had 
been guilty of towards my child. 

I watched the sun as he threw his slant rays on the 
fields and the forests, familiar to me as the face of a 
friend, and when he sank beneath the horizon, com- 
menced the preparations for my departure. I had 
some money; retaining as much as was absolutely 
necessary for my expenses, and no more, I enclosed 
the remainder to my physician, with a request that he 
would, after remunerating himself, pay the rest to the 
poor old sheriff. Lalso despatched a note to my father- 
in-law, stating my intention to leave the country, and 
imploring him, for the mother’s sake, to bestow every 
care and attention on her child, and to call him by her 
maiden name. This done, in the dead of the night I 
set out on my journey, and took the direction of the 
sea port of ———. ‘Thence, under an assumed name, 
J embarked for this island, and here I have since re- 
mained, steadily pursuing the course I had laid down 
for myself. My labors have been crowned with sue- 
cess beyond my hopes, and I am now the possessor of 
much greater wealth than I inherited. When I was ir 


England, a mere youth, an opportunity occurred of 


rendering an important service to an acquaintance, a 


that time very needy, but who has since become a 
partner in one of the most extensive banking houses in 
London. Instead of burying my money in the ground, 
as the wiseacres here have surmised, I have regularly 
remitted my gains to him, and by his judicious manage- 
ment of them in the British funds, they have reached 
their present amount, Through him too, I have re- 








ceived intelligence of my son, on whose education no 
expense has been spared. He has applied himself to 
the profession of the law, and is considered as fast 
rising to eminence. I could long ago have rendered 
him independent of labor, but I deemed it best that he 
should earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, ‘That 
portion of man’s doom is not a curse. 

And now, Mr, S., it simply remains for me to ac- 
quaint you with the service which I wish you to render 
me. . You will ascertain as soon as may be after your 
arrival in Virginia, what descendants there are of —— 
the former sheriff of ——, their situation in life and 
character; not that I mean to withhold from them what 
is justly their due, be they ever so vile; for may they 
not, if vicious, trace their very crimes to my unprinci- 
pled conduct? but that by being correctly informed of 
their pursuits and habits, I may be enabled to judge in 
what manner and to what extent, | can best act to their 
advantage. You will also seck the acquaintance of my 
son, and if you can become his friend. Write to me, 
and tell me candidly what he is; but until I sleep in 
death do not speak to him of me. You will not be 
condemned to a long silence, for I feel that my days 
are numbered. All necessary documents will be placed 
in your hands before your departure hence. You are 
my executor. Farewell. 





LIFE’S STREAM. 
BY LUCY T. JOHNSON. 
Life’s stream sweeps through many a vale 
Of varied hues and smiles and tears— 
And bowers that joy the breezy gale, 
And desert wastes where grief appears, 
It sweeps—aye swiftly to the sea, 
Even as the gush of waters flowing ; 
A wave—a rush how merrily ! 
And then a chasm darkly showing. 


Its source is in the little nook 
Beside that far-off mountain, 
Where young buds o’er its bosom look, 
And violets kiss the fountain. 
How pure it gurgling starts—and beamine 
Bright in the first spring-morning’s sun, 
Heaven’s own loved miniature seeming—- 
O thus is life begun! 


And then it seeks another seene— 
One gemmed with many flowers, 
Where M iy-dews linger yet between 
And in the leafy bowers : 
And still it thrills most joyously, 
Rippling o’er rock and glen—then sleeping 
Beside the mead or on the lea ; 


But O, its dregs are creeping. 


And still it meets another land; 
But all its early flowers have faded, 
Save here and there upon its strand, 
One lingers by the storm abraded. 
And now its lengthened depths are clouded 
With misty volumes floating ; 
And in a wild of brambles shrouded, 





O doth it cease its sporting. 
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Yet one more vale it finds—the last 
On life’s meandering shore— 
[ts yellow leaf twirls on the blast, 
Its blossoms breathe no more: 
And o’er its sullen, beamless tide, 
[ts bubbles all are breaking— 
’T is done—it meets the ocean wide, 
Each balmy scene forsaking. 


’Tis done—the ocean’s boundless waste 
Rolls up its misty gleaming ; 
And on that desert shore is cast 
The sea-wave darkly streaming. 
But shall it be thus lost ? No never— 
A brighter impulse shall be given, 
E’en from its ocean sleep—to sever 
Its scintillings to Heaven, 
Elfin Moor, Va, 1836. 





AN ADDRESS 


Delivered before the Students of William and Mary, at the 
Opening of the College, on Monday, October 10th, 1836. 


BY THOMAS R. DEW, 


President and Professor of Moral and Political Philosophy.* 


Gentlemen :—In obedience to the customs of our insti- 
tution, | proceed to address you on the present occasion; 
and I do it, [ assure you, with feelings of no ordinary 
character. When I reflect upon the antiquity and repu- 
tation of this venerable institution,—upon the numerous 
alumni who have been sent forth from its halls, so many 
of whom have graced the walks of private life, or risen 
into the high places of our government, and shed around 
them the benign influence of their talents and states- 
manship,—when I reflect upon the long line of efficient 
and distinguished men who have preceded me in this 
office, and upon the character and virtues of him who 
was my predecessor, I cannot but feel a weight of res- 
ponsibility which excites in me a deep and painful soli- 
citude. For eight years it was my pleasure to be asso- 
ciated with him whose place | have been called to fill. 
His learning, his piety, his conscientiousness in the dis- 
charge of his duties, however onerous, will long be 
remembered by all who knew him well ; and the regret 
manifested in the countenances of the citizens of our 
town when he bade them an affectionate farewell, marks 
conclusively the deep impression which his virtues and 
usefulness had made upon their hearts, and the loss 
which our society has sustained by the departure from 
among us of one, who, with his amiable family, consti- 
tuted so interesting a portion of our social circle. Again, 
then, let me say, L enter upon the duties of my station 
with deep and painful solicitude, sustained alone by the 
consciousness, that I shall yield to none who have gone 
before me in this ofliee, in zeal, fidelity, and love for our 
venerated Alma Mater. 


* Repeated calls from the friends of William and Mary, as 
well asour own high estimation of this Address, have induced 
us to publish it. It will be understood, of course, that the M.S. 
originally, was solicited of Professor Dew for publication, by a 
Committee on the part of the Students. We omit the corres- 
pondence as of no genera) interest. 








I shall not, on the present occasion, endeavor to pre- 
sent to your view an exposition of the general advan. 
tages resulting from education ; the limits which I haye 
prescribed to myself in this address, together with the 
necessity of introducing other topics, will, of course, 
prevent me from such an effort. Nor is it necessary ;— 
your presence in this hall—your determination to sub- 
scribe to our laws, and to obey the requisitions of our 
Statutes, prove that you have already comprehended 
the inestimable benefits of education, and have come up 
here to pursue your collegiate career. 

As it is probable there may be students in every 
department of our college, and each one may be anxious 
to know something of our entire system previous to the 
selection which he may make of the courses of study for 
his attendance, | will, in the first place, give you some 
information as to our general plan. Our plan embraces 
a course of general study, which may be pursued to 
great advantage by all having the time and means, no 
matter what may be their professions in after life. Be- 
sides this course of general study, it embraces the sub- 
ject of law, and aims at accomplishing the student in 
one of the learned professions, 

Let me then commence with the subject of the clas- 
sics. In this school we have a preparatory department, 
in which the student may acquire that elementary in- 
struction requisite for the successful study of the higher 
classics. As but few of you, however, will, in all proba- 
bility, wish to enter this school, I shall confine the re- 
marks which I have to make on this subject to the 
higher classieal studies. In one department of this 
higher school, the attention of the student will be con- 
fined to the following authors: Horace, Cicero de Ora- 
tore, Terence, Juvenal, Livy and Tacitus, in Latin—and 
to Xenophon’s Anabasis, ASschylus, Herodotus, Euri- 
pides, Sophocles, Thucydides, and Homer in Greek. 

He will be required to read them with facility—to 
construe them—to explain their meaning—to master 
portions of history which may be referred to, and to 
acquire a thorough and intimate acquaintance with the 
whole philosophy of the Latin and Greek Grammars. 
In this school it is expected that the classic student 
shall complete his knowledge of the ancient languages. 
I would therefore recommend it to all who may have the 
time and inclination to pursue such studies, or whose pro- 
fession in after life may demand deep classical learning. 

The knowledge of the ancient languages is far more 
important to us than that of any other, save our own. 
At the time that the barbarians from the north and east 
broke up the Roman Empire, and engrafted the feudal 
system on its fragirents, whence the nations of modern 
Europe have arisen, the Latin and Greek languages 
were the two great languages of the civilized portion of 
the ancient world. It is necessary to study them in 
order that we may be enabled to understand their tran- 
sition into the modern languages ; the latter are deriva- 
tions from the former. It has been well observed that 
there is not a single nation from the north to the south 
of Europe, from the shores of the Baltic to the plains of 
Italy, whose literature is not imbedded in the very ele- 
ments of classical learning, and this remark applies 
particularly to the literature of England. But again, 
in order that you may understand well the classical 
authors put into your hands, it is neeessary that you 
should become acquainted with the manners, customs, 
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institutions and religion of the ancient world. Great 
and mighty changes have taken place in the condition 
of man since the fall of the vast fabric of the Roman 
The whole interior economy of nations has 
The complex system of polytheism, 
with its thousand of forms, and ceremonies, and sacred 


Empire. 


been changed. 


mysteries, has all been overthrown, and the beautiful 
and simple religion of the meek and humble Saviour of 
the world traced, as with the pencil of light, upon the 
sacred page, and revealed even unto babes, has been 
established in its stead. This great and salutary change 
alone, has stamped a new character upon the age in 
How vast the difference between a 
Priest of Jupiter and a Minister of the Gospel! 


which we live. 
How 
creat the difference between the Eleusinian mysteries of 
the Polytheist, and the communion service of the Chris- 
tian! In order then that you may be enabled to read 
the classic authors to advantage, and apply with skill 
the lessons which you may draw from the page of an- 
cient history, it is necessary that you should study the 
laws, customs, Institutions, religion, and polity of Greece 
and Rome. For this reason, there has been recently 
attached to our classical department, a school of Roman 
and Grecian Antiquities, and Heathen Mythology, in 
which you will be enabled to derive full and complete 
information on ali these topics. 

The degree in the classical department has been 
placed upon a high footing. It is necessary that the 
candidate for this honor should not only be a proficient 
in the studies just mentioned, but that he should obtain 
a certificate of qualification on the junior, mathematical, 
With this additional 
information, our classic graduate goes into the world not 


rhetorical, and historical courses. 


a mere Latin and Greek scholar, but an elegant classic, 
This course of study has been devised principally for 
the benefit of that large and respectable class of students 
who propose to follow the profession of teaching. To 
all students of this description, I would recommend the 
attainment of this degree—a degree which will at once 
give its owner a high standing in our community, and 
be a most ample certificate of his merits and qualifi- 
cations. 

Besides the degree in the classical school, there are 
three others of a high order given in our institution; 
these are the decrees of A. B., B. L., and A. M. With 
regard to the first, you will find in our laws a detail of 
the courses of study necessary to its attainment. ‘These 
courses you will find full and well selected, bearing an 
advantageous comparison with similar courses in any 
other college of our Union. They embrace the four great 
departments of mathematics, physics, morals and _poli- 
tics. These studies I would recommend to all who may 
have the time and the means to pursue them, no matter 
what profession they may follow in after tife. Indepen- 
dently of the pleasure which each of them imparts to 
the mind of the zealous student, there is a utility arising 
from them far beyond the conception of ordinary minds— 
a utility which springs both from the enlargement of 
the understanding by the salutary exercise which they 
afford to it, and from the light which they respectively 
cast on each other. One of the most beautiful and inte- 
resting facts in relation to literature, is, that all its de- 
partments are connected and associated with each other; 
the study of one perfects the mind in the comprehension 
of another. ‘The acquisition of a new idea sometimes 
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revolutionizes the little re public of the mind, and gives 
a new cast to all our thouehts 


Hence the division of 
labor in science is not productive of the same advantage 
as in physics, but we should always extend the range 
of our studies in proportion to the enlargement of mind 
and the facilities for acquiring information, no matter 
what may be our profession or occupation hereafter. 

If the time or means of the student, however, should 
constrain him to limit his course of studies whilst here, 
then it would be certainly proper that he should make 
a selection of those subjects which may have the closest 
and most intimate connection with the profession which 
he may follow, or the station in life which he may expect 
to fill. 


the selection which should be made, taking care always, 


His own judgment will readily inform him of 


according to the requisition of our statutes, to enter ¢ 
sufficient number of classes to afford him full oecupation. 
Every young man should task himself fully, lest want 
of employment, while here, should induce idle habits, 
For the peculiar advantages of each course of studies, 
1 must refer you to the introductory lectures of the 
Professors, all of which will be open to your attendance, 
and will give you much more complete information on 
each department than I could possibly impart, even if 
not confined within the limits of an opening address. 
The degree in law is of a professional character, and 
consequently we can generally expect that those alone 
will aim at its attainment who propose to follow the pro- 
fession of the law. This profession, in all countries, but 
particularly in our own, is one of elevated standing, of 
superior learning, and, I may add, of great moral and 
political power. The habits of his profession ensure the 
lawyer, in every country, an honorable station among 
statesmen, and the foremost rank in deliberative coun- 
cils. Law, said Dr. Johnson, is the science in which 
the greatest powers of the understanding are applied to 
the greatest number of facts. The common law of 
England, with the great modifications which it has un- 
dergone in our own country from the operations of our 
government and republican institutions, will form the 
principal text to which yourattention will be directed 
in this department. 
“is not the product of the wisdom of some one man, or 


“This law,” it has well been said, 


society of men, in any one age; but of the wisdom, 
counsel, experience and observation of many ages of 
wise and observing men.” It is, emphatically, “the 
gathered wisdom of a thousand years.” And you, gen- 
tlemen, who propose to accomplish its study, must de- 
vote yourselves to it with unremitting ardor. You must 
not study the mere statutes and prescriptions of the law 
alone, but you must examine, with the eye of philoso- 
phy, the whole foundation on which the great super- 
structure is raised. 
examine the principles of the science of government ; 


It is necessary that you should 


that you should look into the wants of our nature ; 
examine the beautiful structure of the human mind, 
with all our feelings, principles, propensities and in- 
stincts. In fine, you must, in the language of one who 
has risen to the highest eminence in his profession, 
“Drink in the lessons and spirit of philosophy. Not 
that philosophy described by Milton, as 


A perpetual feast of nectared sweets 
Where no crude surfeit reigns ; ° 





but that philosophy which is conversant with men’s 
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business and interests, with the policy and welfare of 
nations; that philosophy which dwells not in vain im- 
aginations and platonic dreams, but which stoops to 
life, and enlarges the boundaries of human happiness ; 
that philosophy which sits by us in the closet, cheers us 
by the fireside, walks with us in the fields and high- 
ways, kneels with us at the altars, and lights up the 
enduring flame of patriotism.” 

Deep and extensive knowledge is, above all things, 
requisite for the success of him who aspires to an ele- 
vated stand in this honorable profession. Well, then, 
have the officers of our institution ordained that the 
degree in this department shall not be conferred fora 
mere knowledge of laws. The candidate for this honor 
must have studied, beside the municipal law, the sub- 
ject of government and national law, together with some 
ex position of our own system of government, all of which 
subjects are taught by the Law Professor. Le must, 
moreover, have obtained the Baccalaureate honor in 
this, or some other institution, or if not, must have 
attended a full course of lectures in some one of the 
scientific departments of this institution. With the 
collateral information thus obtained, the graduate in law 
will go forth, not a mere lawyer, equipped only with the 
forms and technicalities of his profession, but with a 
mind deeply imbued by the principles of science and 
the spirit of philosophy. With a mind thus furnished, 
every hour of study in his profession becomes efficient, 
and moves him forward with ease and rapidity in his 
career, enabling him to encounter all the difficulties and 
For a full 
exposition of the courses of study in the law department, 
I must refer you to the introductory lecture of the Pro- 
fessor, which will impart all the information which you 
may desire on this subject. 

Before speaking of our Master’s degree, I will say 
a few words on the school of civil engineering, lately 
established by the visitors in this institution. The 
United States of North America present at this moment 


obstacles which beset him on his way.* 





one of the most sublime spectacles which has ever been 
offered to the eye of the philanthropist—the spectacle of 
a people few in numbers at first—rapidly increasing and 
spreading over one of the fairest quarters of the world ; 
building up institutions, the admiration of the age in 
which we live; and rearing up, by the mere development 
of internal resources, a fabric of greatness and empire, 
unparalleled in the annals of history. The original 
heterogeneous interests of the different portions of our 
Union, are made to harmonize more and more, from 
day to day, by the magic influence of internal improve- 
ment. The canal and the rail road; the steam boat and 
steam car, constitute in fact the great and characteristic 
powers of the age in which we live. ‘Throughout our 
extensive territory, covering so many degrees of latitude 
and longitude, embracing every climate and yielding 
every production, nature calls on art to aid her. Al- 
though we have already executed works of improve- 
ment within the limits of our system of republics, which 


* One of the great advantages of establishing a Law School 
in a college is, that the student, whilst pursuing his professional 
studies, is enabled at the same time to give a portion of his atten- 
tion to other subjects of a kindred character, and thus ultimately 
to enter his profession with the great and inestimable advantage 
of a proper elementary education, which must ever give him a 
decided superiority to him who is educated in the law alone. 





rival in splendor and grandeur the boasted monuments 
of Egypt, Rome or China, and far surpass them in use. 
fulness and profit, yet the work is still ina state of 
incipiency—a boundless field is opening to the enter. 
prise of individuals and states. In the peculiar phrase- 
ology of a favorite science, there at this moment exists 
a vast demand for internal improvements. From one 
side to the other of our immense territory, turnpikes, 
rail roads and canals are constructing every where; the 
engineer is abroad in the land, almost annihilating by 
his skill, time and space. Yet his labors are not com- 
mensurate with the demand. There is, at this time, 
scarcely any profession in our country which rewards 
its successful follower more highly and certainly than 
that of civil engineering. The visitors of our institu- 
tion have therefore very wisely attached a school of this 
description to our college, placing it under the direction 
of an individual who combines, most happily, profound 
scientific knowledge with great practical skill—an indi- 
vidual who for years zealously and successfully pursued 
the business of engineering in another country, until 
called off by other employments. I would therefore 
warmly recommend this school to all who are anxious 
to follow this profession, as soon as their attainments 
will enable them to join it with advantage. 
In the supplemental laws, published since the last 
session of our board of visitors, you will find a detail of 
the studies requisite for the attainment of the degree of 
A. M. This is the highest honor in our institution 
which can be won by the student during his collegiate 
career. I[t will require generally two years additional 
study after obtaining the Bachelor’s degree ; few of you, 
consequently, can be expected to aim at its attainment. 
Those however who shall have an opportunity, will 
find themselves amply rewarded by the advantages 
which may be derived from it. In this course, all the 
studies which are pursued in the first portion of your 
collegiate career, are extended and amplified. In the 
first portion of your studies, you master the great prin- 
ciples of science; in the latter, you enter more fully 
into your subjects, and begin the great work of apply- 
ing your principles to facts. He who shall have the 
good fortune to obtain this degree, will have amassed a 
fund of knowledge which will enable him to grace and 
ornament any of the walks of life into which he may 
choose to enter. His mind will have been trained in 
the most important of all arts—that of acquiring know- 
ledge and generalizing facts. He will almost necessarily 
have attained the great desideratum of literary men— 
love of study and the power of discrimination, So that 
in his case there will be afterwards no waste of labor 
and time, no useless expenditure of frivolous and wn- 
profitable thought. ‘To a mind thus trained, all nature 
furnishes lessons of instruction and philosophy, from 
her least to her greatest operations—from the falling o! 
an apple, to the complex movements of worlds innu- 
merable, all is harmony, concord and wisdom, Such @ 
mind ean draw the lesson of philosophy alike from the 
prattle of the innocent babe, or the deeply studied con- 
versation of a Bacon or a Newton. 

] have thus, gentlemen, endeavored briefly to present 
an exposé of the several departments of study in out 
college.* I have given you the bill of fare, and we hope 





*I have dwelt in this address very little on the subjects requ! 
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that you may make your selections with judgment, and 
afterwards prosecute your studies with energy and per- 
severance. By the late arrangement of the visitors in 


rezard to the Master’s degree, our scientific courses are 
as extensive as at any other institution in this country, | 


and one of them, the moral and political, is believed to 
be more extensive than in any other institution known 
tous. And this will lead me to say a few words on the 
policy of our board of visitors in establishing so exten- 
sive a course. 

Many persons are under the impression that moral 
and political studies need not be prosecuted at college— 
that the physical and mathematical sciences are the 
most important subjects, and should be studied to their 
exclusion. This opinion seems to be based upon the 
popular notion that moral and political subjects may be 
comprehended without the assistance of a teacher, and 
may consequently be prosecuted to most advantage when 
the student has finished his collegiate career and entered 
upon the great theatre of life. This impression is cer- 
tainly erroneous and highly pernicious; and in justifica- 
tion of the system which we have adopted in our own col- 
lege | must employ a few moments in attempting to ex- 
plain its thorough fallacy. In the first place then, I have 
no hesitation in affirming that moral and political studies 
are the most important of all. These subjects are of 
universal application ; they concern every member of 
the human family. We cannot escape their influence or 
connection, no matter what may be our destiny through 
life. The great high-ways, and the little by-ways, of our 
existence, if | may be allowed the expression, alike pass 
through the regions of morals and politics. From the 
village gossip who tells the tale of her neighbor’s equivo- 
eal conduct, and significantly hints that it was no better 
than it ought to be, to him who watches the movements 
of empires and penetrates the secret designs of states- 
men, all are concerned in these universally applicable 
subjects. It isa matter of very little practical conse- 
quence to us what may be the opinions of our neighbor 
in mathematics or physics—whether he believes two 
sides of a triangle may be less than the third, or that 
the earth is the centre of our system, and that the sun, 
moon and stars revolve around it. We may laugh at 
him once or twice during the year for his ignorance, but 
his opinions wound none of our sensibilities and run 
counter to none of our interests. But the moment our 
opinions clash upon the subjects of morals and politics, 
that moment the case is altered. The opinions of my 
neighbor are no longer indifferent to me. If he has 
notions of morality under which he is constantly con- 
demning my course of life, or a system of politics en- 
lirely at war with mine, then does the collision become 
indeed a serious one. It was a matter of very little 
moment to Castile that King Alphonso should believe 
the solar system miserably defective in its arrangements, 
and that he could suggest some most important improve- 
ments init. But the case was seriously altered when he 
believed that he was responsible to God alone, and not 
to his subjects, in the administration of his government, 
and that his wisdom was sufficient to make and unmake 
the laws of his country. The fact is, morals, politics and 

religion are the great concerns of human nature. They 
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spring from relations of universal existence throug!out 
the human family—relations from whose influence none 
of us can possibly escape. 

dut it is said that even if these subjects be of such 
universal application, they may easily be acquired in 
after life when we have appeared as actors upon the 
great stage of the world. ‘Then it is affirmed we may 
begin the study of morals and politics to most advan- 
tage, when theory and experiment may go hand in 
hand—when we may correct the visions of an over- 
wrought imagination by the plain and palpable realities 
that exist around us. This opinion is certainly errone- 
ous. The period of youth is the proper time to com- 
'mence these studies. 


You have come up here, gentle- 
/men, with minds and feelings not yet hackneyed in the 
beaten walks of a business life. You are now enlisted 
‘in no mere party warfare. Your hopes have not yet 
been damped by disappointment, nor your energies been 
deadened by adversity. All your affections and sym- 
| pathies are warm and generous, Your hearts and heads 
|have not been besieged by cold, inveterate selfishness, 
‘ow perverted by unreasonable and noxious prejudices. 
You have as yet set up no false idols in the temple of 
the mind. Addicti jurare in verba nullius magistri. You 
stand committed to the cause of truth and justice alone. 
Under such circumstances you are in the best possible 
condition for the reception of pure and virtuous princi- 
ples. Now is the time to imbibe the great lessons of 
morality and to study the general and elementary doc- 
trines of government and politics. 


A little time hence 
you will have entered upon the bustling, busy theatre 
of the world. ‘Your private interests and party preju- 
dices will then rise up at every step to cloud your minds 
and pervert your judgments. Your moral and political 
researches will no longer be conducted with a single eye 
to truth and justice, but the demon of party will too 
probably exert an irresistible control over the little re- 
publics of the mind and heart. 

There are no sciences which require the same full, 
free, and generous exercise of the feelings of the heart, 
as morals and politics. In the fixed sciences, it is a 
matter of very little concern to us what the character of 
the fact may be; all we aim at is mere truth. We do 
not care whether a triangle should have two, three, four, 
or five right angles; all we are in search of, is the mere 
fact, the real truth. Whilst we are conducting the in- 
quiry, all the passions and active feelings of our nature 
are laid to rest, and the intellect is left alone and unbi- 
assed to move directly to its results. But when we have 
reached the region of morals and politics, then do we 
find- that all the passions, propensities and principles of 
our nature are brought into full play. The whole 
human being, as he has been made by our Creator, 
becomes then the important subject of our researches, 
and we can never arrive at just conclusions without a 
due consideration of all the forces which are in action, 
And this is one reason why these are really the most 
difficult of all sciences. 

Hence, gentlemen, the wisest and greatest statesmen 
|have been generally found among those who have di- 
‘rected their minds at an early period of their lives to 
| morals and politics. Such men become deeply imbued 

with the great principles of those sciences in their youth. 








‘ flats : They are early taug! worship at the shri 
¢ for the degree of A. B. because of their well known character Phe y are ¢ ly ta © ut to rship at the shrine of truth, 
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from the mind all narrow considerations of selfishness 
and shields it against the intolerable prejudices of party 
spirit. A mind thus early and correctly impressed with 
the great elementary principles of morals and _ politics, 
will ever be well balanced and considerate in its con- 
clusions, and rarely surprised into hasty and rash deci- 
sions. In looking to the speeches which emanate from 
our deliberative bodies, I have often been struck with 
the exemplification which they afford of the truth of 
this remark. 

There is nothing in which our speakers are more de- 
fective than in comprehension of view. ‘They seem too 
often to seize but one single point of a subject; and 
although they may move with a giant’s strength in that 
direction, yet the mind remains unsatisfied. One of the 
principal causes of this defect, is the want of a proper 
moral and political education in early life. They have 
not received elementary instruction sufficient to give the 
proper impulse to the mind. ‘They are capable of taking 
but one view of a subject, and that is dictated by local 
and partial interests, or by too intense a consideration 
of but one set of circumstances. Such politicians, how- 
ever brilliant they may be in mere detail, are incapable 
of taking the length, breadth and depth of a great sub- 
ject; they lack scope and comprehension of idea, and 
cannot dive down to the bottom—where truth is always 
found. Such men may be efficient instruments when 
directed by the genius and the skill of the great politi- 
cian, but are totally incapable of taking the lead in 
difficult times, because incapable of forming the con- 
ception of great plans and the means by which they are 
to be executed.* 

Of all the states in the Union, I may perhaps affirm 
without fear of contradiction, that Virginia has produced 
the greatest number of able and profound statesmen and 
of eloquent and efficient debaters. And to this fact, no 
doubt, has been owing principally that preponderating 
influence which she has so happily exerted in by-gone 
times upon the destiny of our confederacy. One great 
reason of the superiority of our orators and statesmen, Is 
the fact that the mind of the Virginia youth has always 
been easily directed to the study of polities and morals, 
Our whole state hitherto has been one great political 
nursery, and I hesitate not to affirm that our old and 
venerable Alma Mater has had a powerful agency in 
the achievement of this result. The law, political and 
moral departments of this college have always been 
upon a high and respectable footing, and moral and po- 

"Ren, 

* Such was Lord Grenville, Whose character was so ably 
sketched by Burke ; and such a man Yas the famous Neckar of 
France, whose heart was good and whos®mind was active, but 
he was unfortunately deficient in general information and in 
comprehension of idea. He had been a banker at Geneva and 
would have managed a great nation iike a banking house. It is 
a curious fact and serves to show the penetration of Dr. A. 
Smith’s mind, that he always said Neckar would soon fall, 
though enjoying at first the greatest and most enviable popu- 
larity ; and he made the prediction altogether from the character 
of his mind which he had thoroughly studied during a short pe- 
riod of association with him. Turgot may perhaps be given as 
an example of areally wise and great statesman, a man of an 
excellent elementary education, and of enlarged and liberal 
views. He has rarely had an equal in modern times, and may 
be considered in this respect as well contrasting with the two 
first mentioned. I could easily adduce similar striking illustra- 
tions in our Own country, and especially among living statesmen, 
butit is unnecessary and might be improper. 





litical subjects have here always received a due conside- 
ration. Hence it is that old William and Mary can boast 
of so astonishing a number of distinguished statesmen 
in proportion to her alumni—statesmen with whom she 
might boldly challenge any other institution in this 
country, or even in the world—statesmen who, whilst 
they have woven the chaplet of her glory and engrayen 
her name on the page of our country’s history, have 
illustrated by their eloquence and statesmanship the 
national legislature and federal government, and carried 
their pervasive influence into the councils of every state 
in our wide-spread confederacy. So that we may well 
say of our Alma Mater in view of these brilliant results, 
in the language of one of the Trojan wanderers, 
Quis jam locus, 
Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ? 


It is surely then a subject for congratulation, rathe 
than censure, that the governors of our institution, whilst 
they have enlarged the course of studies in every de- 
partment, have been particularly attentive to morals 
and politics, and have prescribed such a course on those 
subjects as will, | am in hopes, insure advantages never 
before enjoyed in this institution. The great mass of 
high intellect in all countries, must be employed in 
morals and politics, and no mind can have received its 
greatest enlargement, or be fully prepared for a faithful 
discharge of the great duties of life, without their study, 
This applies forcibly to our own country, but particu: 
larly to the slave-holding portion of it, and will lead me 
to make a few remarks on the inducements which should 
urge you, gentlemen, as Americans and Virginians, to 
make, whilst here, the greatest possible proficiency in 
all your studies. 

The establishment of our federative system of govern- 
ment, has justly been considered as the commencement 
of a new era in the history of nations. It is emplati- 
cally the great experiment of the age in which we live; 
to it the eyes of all are directed, and upon its issue must 
the cause of liberty and republican institutions through- 
out the world, mainly depend. The great and distin- 
guishing characteristic of our system is, that the sove- 
reignty resides in the people—that they constitute the 
source of all political power, and the only check on the 
misconduct of rulers. Where such a system prevails, 
all must depend on the general intelligence and virtue 
of the mass. If the mainspring of our system is the 
sovereignty of the people, then does it follow that the 
people must be enlightened. In the language of the great 
author of the Declaration of Independence, “ power is 
always stealing from the many to the few ;” and nothing 
can prevent the gradual decay and final Joss of our 
liberties, but unceasing vigilance on the part of the 
people. We must ever be upon the watch-tower, ready 
to give the alarm, not only when the citadel of our lib 
erties is openly and violently attacked by the arm o 
bold and ruthless usurpation, but when we behold those 
secret and artful approaches to despotism, which gradu- 
ally undermine the fabric of our institutions, and giv’ 
no signs of coming mischief, until we are involved in 
irremedisble ruin. 

Every man throughout our wide-spread republic, 
must take his share of responsibility in the result of tl 
creat experiment which is now going forward, Thier 
‘s no privileged class here to rule by the right diviue: 
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Far differentis our case from the despotismsof the ancient 
world, or the monarchies of the modern. Sovereignty 
resided formerly at Babylon, at Thebes, at Persepolis. 
Now we find it at Paris, Vienna, and London, But in 
our own more happy country, it pervades our territory 
like the very air we breathe, reaching the farthest, and 
binding the most distant together. Politics here is the 
business of every man, no matter how humble his con- 
dition may be. 
the world in the science and the art of government. We 


We have it in commission to instruct 


must, if we succeed, exhibit the extraordinary pheno- 
menon of a well-educated, virtuous, intelligent people, 
“free without licentiousness—religious without a reli- 
gious establishment—obedient to laws administered by 
citizen magistrates, without the show of official lictors 
or fasces, and without the aid of mercenary legions or 


’ 


janissaries.’ As a nation, a glorious charge has de- 


volved upon us. Our condition prescribes to each one 
the salutary law of Solon, that there shall be no neutrals 
here. Each one must play his part in the great political 
drama; and you, gentlemen, who have assembled here 
for the purpose of receiving a liberal education, must 
recollect that fortunate circumstances have placed you 
among the privileged few. 
patriotism, and a laudable ambition, should stimulate to 
the utmost exertion. Neglect not the precious oppor- 
The five talents are en- 


tunity which is afforded you. 
trusted to your care; beware lest you bury or throw 
them away. This is the most important era of your 
life—the very seedtime of your existence ; success now 
may insure you success hereafter. 

The age in which you live, and the circumstances by 
which you are surrounded, as inhabitants of the south, 
create a special demand for your utmost exertions. The 
times are indeed interesting and momentous. We seem 
to have arrived at one of those great periods in the his- 
tory of man, when fearful and important changes are 
threatened in the destiny of the world. In the prophetic 
language of the boldest of philosophers, we may per- 
haps with truth affirm, that ‘ the crisis of revolutions is 
at hand.” 


unsettled and more clashing than at this momont. Mon- 


Never were the opinions of the world more 


archists and democrats, conservatives and radicals, whigs 
and tories, agrarians and aristocrats, slaveholders and 
non-slaveholders, are all now in the great field of con- 
What will be the result of this awful conflict, 
none can say. 


tention. 
England’s most elequent and learned 
divine tells us, that there now sits an unnatural scowl 
on the aspect of the population—a resolved sturdiness 
in their attitude and gait; and whether we look to the 
profane recklessness of their habits, or to the deep and 
settled hatred which rankles in their hearts, we cannot 


but read in these moral characteristics the omens of 


some great and impending overthrow. The whole con- 
tinent of Europe is agitated by the conflicts of opinions 


and principles ; 


and we are far, very far from the calm 
and quiet condition which betokens the undoubted safety 
of the republic. 

When the times are so interesting and exciting; when 
clouds are lowering above the political horizon, portend- 
ing fearful storms ; when the lapse of time is every day 
disclosing great and startling events, can you, gentle- 
men, fold your arms in inglorious indolence—t!row 
away the opportunity that is now offered you—fail to 


prepare for the important part which should devolve on 


Kivery motive of honor, of 
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you, and add yourselves to the great mass of the unas- 
piring, illiterate citizens, who have been in all ages and 
and all countries the blind instruments with which des- 
potism has achieved its results. I hope—yes, I know, 
that at this moment a worthier and a nobler impulse 
actuates every one of you. And you must recollect 
too, that you are generally members of that portion of 
our confederacy whose domestic institutions have been 
ealled in question by the meddling spirit of the age. 
You are slaveholders, or the sons of slaveholders, and 
as such your duties and responsibilities are greatly in- 
creased. He who governs and directs the action of 
others, needs especially intelligence and virtue. Pre- 
pare yourselves, then, for this important relation, so as 
to be able to discharge its duties with humanity and 
Then can we exhibit to the world the most 
convincing evidence of the justice of our cause; then 


wisdom. 


may we stand up with boldness and confidence against 
the frowns of the world ; and if the demon of fanaticism 
shall at last array its thousands of deluded victims 
against us, threatening to involve us in universal ruin 
by the overthrow ofour institutions, we may rally under 
our principles undivided and undismayed—firm and re- 
solute as the Spartan band at Thermopylae ; and such a 
spirit, guided by that intelligence which should be pos- 
sessed by slavecholders, will ever insure the triumph of 
our cause, I will not dwell longer at present on the 
high motives which should urge you to exertion; but 
let me call your attention to some of the evils and temp- 
tations which will beset you in your collegiate career, 


and against which I must now warn you to be on your 


cuard. 


There are many persons opposed toa college educa- 
tion, because it is supposed to subject the youth to 
strong temptations, and in the end, to lead many into 
dissipation and vice, who might otherwise pass through 
life moral and correct citizens. I will not say that temp- 
tation does not exist here—that evil may not arise to 
some from their connection with college. But I do affirm 
unhesitatingly, that there is no better preparation for 
the great world into which you are soon to enter, than 
a proper discharge of your duties in the little one with 


which you are now about to connect yourselves. The- 


individual who passes through a college life with honor 
and credit to himself, resisting the little temptations 
which beset him, has already been tried and tested, 
and his virtue is of a much more stern and genuine cha- 
racter than that of him who has never gone forth from 
the paternal roof, and consequently never been disci- 
plined in the school of his equals. You may rest assured 
that every one of you who shall pass safely through 
this ordeal, will be a better and a more useful citizen, 
because of the very temptations which you may have 
triumphantly resisted whilst here. 

Let me then call on each of you to guard against all 
excesses which may lure you from the path of your 
duties—remember that one transgression tempts to an- 
other, until the individual becomes hardened and reck- 
less in his course. Beware of the very beginnings of 
vice; a little indulgence at first, believed even to be 
harmless, may lead tomelancholy ruin in the end. Never 
forget the reat purpose for which your parents have 
sent you here, and never permit, for a moment, any 
circumstances to divert you from it. Be firm, be deter- 
mined in your course ; listen not to the Syren voice of 
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pleasure and dissipation, but aequire at once that man- 
liness and resolution which will enable you to say No! 
when pressed to do wrong; and you may rest assured 
that you will meet with your recompense not only in 
after life, but here, even whilst you are students. I may 
claim to have some expr rience in this matter. I have 
been myself a student in this college, and for some 
years past have been connected with it, and have been 
no inattentive observer of passing events; and it gives 
me pleasure to assure you, that the economical, moral, 
and diligent students have always been the most popu- 
lar, and the most highly esteemed by their companions. 
Ave there any honors to be couferred ?—those are the 
ventlemen to receive them. Are there any distinguish dl 
duties to perform ?—those are the individuals invited to 
discharge them. It is their names which are sounded 
with praise by their fellow-students, wherever they go 
in society ; and their reputation survives and is cherish- 
ed, while those who have spent their time in idleness 
and dissipation are forgotten; or if remembered, re- 
membered to be condemned. 

It too often happens that the youth at college ima- 
eines that hé has rights and Interests to defend adverse 
to those of his instructers. This faise impression is preg- 
nant with the most mischievous consequences. It arrays 
the student against the professor, introduces disorder 
and idleness into the institution, and in the end becomes, 
perhaps, the cause of the student’s dismission, and con- 
sequently of irreparable injury to himself, and of pain 
and mortification to his friends and relatives. Now, 
gentlemen, | beg you to reflect a moment on the absur- 
dity of this opinion. Where can there be any hostility 
of interest between your instructers and yourselves? Is 
it not our interest, as well as yours, that you should be 
diligent in your studies, correct and moral in your de- 
portment ? Does not the student who makes the greatest 
proficiency in his studies, earn the greatest honor for 
himself, while he reflects the greatest renown upon the 
college? and I can assure you that we feel proud indeed 
when we behold those who have received our instruc- 
tion gracing and adorning the spheres in which they 
move. Where, then, is the hostility of interest ? There 
is none ; the belief is vain and idle. The right for which 
the student is induced to contend, is often nothing more 
than the right to do wrong, the exercise of which always 
proves more destructive to himself than detrimental to 


us. If the student would only take a correct view of 


this subject, there would be nothing more endearing 





and harmonious than the relation of professor and pupil. 
The complexion of his whole future life may depend 
upon his acquirements.and conduct whilst here. It is 
our duty, and itis his interest, that we should guard 
and restrain when he would run into excess. I[t has 
been my fortune to meet with several in the world who 
have spent their collegiate lives in reckless dissipation 
and idleness. I have beheld them while reaping the 
bitter fruits of their conduct; have heard their confes- 
sions of deep regret, and seen them slied the tear of 
heartfelt repentance ; and I have not met with one who 
did not wish that he could run his race again, that he 


errors of his vouth, 


might avoid the 
But, independently of the motives of interest which 
should operate on you, there are others, of an elevated 


character, W hich must ever stimulate the generous and 
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around the enchanted spot of your nativity and boyhood, 
and scem associated with your very existence, are look. 
ing with interest to your career whilst here, and calline 
upon you for exertion during this eventful period of 
your lives. But, most of all, should the anxious, the 
painful solicitude, which is felt for your welfare by 
those beloved beings who have guided you along the 
path of infancy urge you onwards. Never forget the 
joy with which you may recompense your kind indul- 
gent parents by your assiduity and success while here - 
nor A sa Fini veer. which you may oc ty 
sion by your idleness and misconduct. You have, in- 
deed, the happiness of the authors of your existence in 
your hands, and a generous heart will recoil from the 
infliction of sorrow. And let me urge you to keep up 
a frequent and unreserved correspondence with your 
families; reveal, frankly, all that occurs concerning 
yourselves, and never neglect the mandate of a father, 
or spurn the advice of a mother. Perhaps 1 could not 
vive you better counsel, than to beg you never to forget 
the example of Marmontel. When you are about to 
perform a questionable act, let each one pause, and ask 
himself, “what would my mother say if she knew what 
I am about to do?”* 

After having made these general remarks, I must call 
your attention, particularly, to several vices which the 
Faeulty will be bound to take every means within their 
power effectually to suppress. These are, extravagance, 
drinking and gambling. ‘The visitors at the last meeting 
of the convocation were so much impressed with the 
belief of the great injury which the extravagant habits 
of southern students have done to the cause of litera- 
ture, that they passed a regulation requiring the Faculty 
to obtain, if possible, from each merchant in town, a 
pledge, that he would, in no case, extend credit to the 
students unless upon application from the parent or 
guardian, made known through the President, or some 
one of the Faculty. [am most happy to say, that every 
merchant in town has given the pledge with a willing- 
ness and promptness which reflect the greatest credit on 
the mereantile portion of our city, and mark, conclu- 
sively a generous disregard of all selfish considerations, 
when arrayed against the permanent interests of the 
town and college. In justice tothe merchants, [ must 
state to you, that they have subscribed to this pledge 
with no motives of hostility towards any of your num- 
ber, or from any dissatisfaction at the conduct of any 
one of you. Their act has been the result of the most 
praiseworthy motives. 


* I know of no one thing more essential to the prosperity of 
any college than the co-operation of the parent or guardian with 
the discipline of the institution. Such co-operation furnishes a 
sanction to the laws which can be derived from no other quarter. 
Hence my anxiety that a constant and frequent correspondence, 
of the most unreserved character, should be carried on between 
the students and their families. A timely letter from a father or 
amother, has saved many a young man from ruin, by making 
him pause in his career and reflect on his couduct. 

t The resolution of the visitors is as follows: 

Resolved, Thatitis highly expedient that the practice of stu- 


dents buying on credit should be stopped: and therefore, that 


the President be directed to endeavor to obtain the consent and a 
formal pledge from the merchants and dealers of Williamsburg, 
not to furnish commodities in any case toa student, on credit, 
unless by the written authority of the parent or guardian, com: 
municated through the Faculty: And itis made the duty of the 





the virtuous. The friends and relatives, who dwell 


President, should his application be rendered unsuccessful by 
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You may suppose, gentlemen, that the conduct of the 

Visitors and Faculty in this matter has been unwar- 
- 1 | , 

rantable, and unnecessarily strict; but a moment’s re- 

This regula- 


tion has been made after the maturest consideration of the 


flection will convince you of your error, 
subject, and past experience not only justified, but abso- 
lutely demanded such a step. I know of no one thing 
more loudly and more universally complained of in all 


our southern institutions than the unreasonable and ab- 


surd extravagance of many of the students who attend | 


them. This evil, some cases, has and 


been enormous, 
I have known many parents to be so much discontented 
with the conduet of the ir sons in this re 


short the 


Spe ct, 


ir education, and to become so disgusted with 


as to cut 


a college life as to resolve never more to 


Now, the 


this lavish expenditure of money, h 


subject a son 
to the same te mptation. 


principal 


cause of 
is been the facility 
The facility of 
obtaining credit has ruined even many a cautious man, 


with which credit has been obtained. 


by the temptations which have been thrown in his way, 
and the consequent inducements which have been offer- 
During the ardent, and too 
itless period of youth, experience has shown 
that this privilege 


ed to him to run into debt. 
often thoug! 
becomes too dangerous to be trusted 
to the individual. He adds expense to expense—pro- 


ceeds from one extravagance to another, until he be- 


comes perfectly reckless in hiseareer. Prices, of course, 
will be enhanced in proportion to the risk which the 
creditor runs. ‘Those who are honest are made to pay 
for those who are not. And thus many a student, be- 
fore he has had a pausing s¢ finds an 


which draws 


ason for reflection, 


agoregate of items arrayed against 


down the displeasure 


him, 
if his parent, or materially em- 
barrasses his own little property. 
The resolution of the Board Visitors is intended, 
The 


penses now must be known to his parents and 


if possible, to eradicate this evil. student’s ex- 
cuardians, 
w they must give their express consent to his obtaining 
credit. If he shall be still extravagant, the responsi- 
bility must rest with him.and his parents ; shall 


have done our duty. But we hope, most sincerely, that 


we 


you will keep in view both your own and the college 
interests in this particular, Strict economy on the part 


of the student at college is a great virtue. Let each 
5 a oe 1, p which he snends here 
one remember that the money which he spends here 


has not been wrung from his brow, 
another. Liberality with that which is mine may br 
generous, but with that which is another’s, is often self- 
ish and culpable. I beg you to reflect upon the cortse- 


quences of extravagance while here: it leads the stu- 


dent into idle, dissipated habits, and defeats the great 
purposes for which he has entered our institution ; it 
blights his future prospects, and draws down upon him 
the displeasure of his parents. But, above all, gentle- 
men, let me bid you remember that which must always 
Your extravagance 


move the generous heart of youth. 


here extends rach 


innocent brothers and sisters—your parents may become 


beyond yoursely: ; it mayr your 


disgusted, or their resources may be contracted, and a 
Bacon or a Newton may be made to follow the plough, 
the refusal to cive 


such pledge, or a viol 


correspond with the 
colleg 


ition of it, if 


guardians or parents of the young men at 
‘them to give explicit instructions to their wards 


or sons not to deal, either in cash or on credit 


e, advising 


, With any such 


merchant or dealer. 


but from that of 


riven, to |; 
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bee 1use the thoughtle SS, Ae ral son has gone | 
them. 


efore 
that 
f colle eiate expense nece ssarily inflicts 
an injury on the 


And thus may it be af irmed, but too truly, 


every inerease ¢ 


great cause of science and education. 


There may be those whose ample resources may place 





them far above the necessity of strict economy. To 
them | would say, that it is St lfish, ol thouchtle ss at 
least, to indulge, hye fore those with whom they must 


| 


associate . in a sty! of « Xp nditure which they cannot 


imitate without ruin to themselves and _ their parents. 


Libs ri lity, und r such circumstances, ceases to be rene- 


rous—it becomes a spt cles of selfish ostentation . which 


se 
if } } 
Lon him 


whodisp| \ys it, and does vrreal 


Injury to his associates. ‘"Tlo eve ry one of you, then, 
let me recommend ri oid economy, and youmay be sure 
of reaping your reward in more steady habits, increased 


reflects no e: “er 
| 
1) 
lg 
|‘ 


liligence, and a more perfect preparation for the great 


theatre of life on which you ex 


Upon the subj ct of 


pe ct to enter, 
drinking and gambling 
say but a few words: the 


, 1 shall 
me lane holy CONSE que nces ¢ f 
n to all—how the 


4 ] 
one stupiics ana 
sulties of the mind 


} | 
he citadel of the 


these vices are know 
benumbs the fa: and the b 
heart, and 
train of the blackest vices which human nature is heir 
to. Let me 


dy, while 


the other reaches t 


renerates a 


beg you to beware of these vices, which 
have plunged so many families into distress and mourn- 
ing, and have generated so Jarge 
ry of the Take care 
your ru in come before you are 


a portion of the mise- 


world. » how far you indulge, lest 


aware of it. Our laws 


are severe against these vices, and experience has con- 
But | 


vineed us that we must 
vill furnish us 


rigidly execute them. 


the propriety of your course here 


hope 


with no occasion for the enforeement of our laws. 


In conclusion upon this subject, I will say t 


you, 


that if the students of William and Mary shall bind 
themselves, during their residence at college, not to 
spend more than a certain amount of pocket money, 
which should be moderate—not to oa ardent spirits 
any where, nor wine, or any other intoxicating liquor, 
except in private families, and not to touch a ecard, or 
Nay for money at any game of hazard, and shall striet- 


y con form to these resolutions—then you will indeed 


iave formed a temperance 


J 
ly 
r society, of which you may 
| 


Ve ie proud—on« that will do the ereatest honor to 


}] 


yourselves, establish the reputation of our college, and 


et an example to the world whose 


throughout our country ; 
°37 will long be remembered in the College 
and M ry. How far s 
this be to that short- 
and ¢ 


mortification 


benefit may extend 


and the students of °36 and 


of William 
uperior willsuch a reputation as 


lived notori ty pure hased by « xtra- 


yvagance diss} ati n, and termin iting too often in 


and ruin. The case of the student is a 


very pr cultar one ; if he ean pass throuch his short ca- 
reer at college, with all due diligence and proprie ty, he 


will have achieved for himself a great result. Full suc- 








cess in his studies during the few brief months that he 


jrem ins within our college walls, may accomplish more 


for his future standing, and future happiness, than many 


| years of hard toil and labor in after lift , ithout the ad- 
vantages which he might have reaped whilst here. It 
is for this reason thata society of the kind Ww hich | have 


just recommended must succeed here, if it can succeed 


any where. For you have only to adhere to your tempe- 


rance vow for a few months, and the benefit is attained 





3ut whether you shall form such a soci ty as this or not, 
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let ¢ very one of you endeavor, whilst here, to be econo- 
mical, temperate and diligent; and such as persevere in 
this course, whatever may be said to the contrary, are 
most respected and honored by their fellow-students, 
make the greatest proficiency in their studies, and turn 
out at last the most valuable and distinguished members 
of society. 

There are many other subjects to which I would wish 
to call your attention ; but the limits which I have pre- 


scribed myself in this address, compel me to be brief. 


’ 
Our laws forbid your entry into taverns, and likewise 
all drinking parties and suppers among yourselves. 
Experience has shown these things to be ruinous to the 
students, and highly pernicious to the interests of the 
institution. You are to respect the college premises— 
not to deface or injure the college buildings, Each one 
of you is to be responsible for the injury done to his 
room, and to pay for all the injury which he may do to 
the buildings—always bearing in recollection that you 
come here not to exercise your knives, but your heads. 

[ would advise you particularly to be punctual in 
your attendance on divine service every Sabbath, and 
to be respectful and attentive whilst in chureh, He 
who disturbs a religious congregation, not only mani- 
fests a censurable disregard of religion, but exhibits an 
unfeeling heart, and is guilty of conduct which is not 
gentlemanly. An enlightened pulpit is not only the 
source of religious instruction, but of morality and civi- 
lization; anda truly pious clergyman merits the res- 
pect, the love, and gratitude of the world, for he is one 
of the greatest of its benefactors. Be always respect- 
ful in your conversation towards religion, not only from 
regard to the feelings of others, but for the sake of 
your own reputation. Avowed infidelity is now con- 
sidered by the enlightened portion of the world as a re- 
flection both on the head and heart. The Atheist has 
long since been overthrown by the light of nature, and 
the Deist by that of revelation. The Infidel and the 
Christian have fought the battle, and the latter has won 
the victory. 
quished from the field, and the Bacons, Lockes, and 


The Humesand Voltaires have been van- 


Newtons have given in their adhesion, The argument 
is closed forever, and he who now obtrudes on the social 
circle his infidel notions, manifests the arrogance of a 
literary coxcomb, or that want of refinement which 
distinguishes the polished gentleman. If there be among 
you any ministers of the gospel, or professors of reli- 
gion studying with a view to the ministry, to them we 
cheerfully open our lecture-rooms, free of all expense, 
and shall consider ourselves as highly recompensed, if 
the instruction which we may communicate shall be 
made instrumental in promoting virtue and true religion. 

A copy of our laws will be placed in the hands of 
each one of you: read and respect them. On the part 
of the Faculty, with which I have the honor to be con- 
nected, | have to state that the discipline of the college 
The oath of office, the 
reputation of the institution, your own welfare and suc- 


must and will be enforeed. 


cess, all demand vigilance and promptness on our part. 
From your instructers you will always receive kind, 
affectionate, and parental treatment, and you may well 
believe it will ever be painful to us to animadvert on 
your conduct, or to inflict the penalties required by 
our laws. Nothing but a high sense of duty eould lead 
us to proceed agaist those for whom the bare relation 





which subsists between us must generate fi elings of the 
kindest character. The professor, who is kind to the 
student, and attentive to his interests, while he neryes 
himself upon all oceasions to a discharge of his duty, 
is always his greatest benefactor ; and the student wil] 
acknowledge it as soon as he has left the college walls, 

Be diligent, be perseveringly attentive to your stu. 
dies, and you have the antidote against all the evils 
und temptations to which college life is incident. And 
let me advise you, particularly in your evening rambles 
and social gatherings, to direct your thoughts and con- 
versation to subjects of importance, particularly to the 
subject of your lectures. Enlightened, intelligent con- 
versation is a source of great mental improvement; it 
brings mind into conflict with mind, sharpens the facul- 
ties, gives inereased relish for study, and greatly en- 
larges the stock of information by an interchange of 
ideas. It is for this reason that a few intelligent men 
in a county will be found quickly to raise its intellectual 
level; and a few inquiring, successful students in a 
college, will in like manner quickly inspire the whole 
number with ardor and devotion to study. Hence the 
fact which the statistics of all long established colleges 
will prove, that great men are not sent out from their 
walls one by one, from year to year, in regular succes- 
sion, but they come at longer intervals, and always in 
little platoons. ‘Thus are we convinced of the interest. 
ing fact, that genius is rarely solitary—it delights in 
company. The example and conversation of the suc- 
cessful student arouse and stimulate his companions, 
and lead them alone with himself to distinction.* 

Let me advise you by all means to diseard at once 
that absurd notion, which has made an illiterate man of 
many a vain student—that genius delights not in labor, 
Very different is the fact; love of study, and unshaken 
perseverance in the pursuit of its object, is the true 
characteristic of genius every where. The men of 
genius who have built up the great systems of philoso- 
phy, and laid the foundation of civilization, have all 
been laborious students, as well as deep thinkers; they 
have been the true working-men of the world. Such 
men were Socrates and Plato, Demosthenes and Cicero, 
of antiquity, and such have been the Luthers, the Ba- 
cons, and Newtons of modern times, and such all men 
are compelled to be, who possess a laudable ambition 
In the language of Doe- 
tor Johnson we may assert, that “all the performances 


for distinction and usefulness. 


of human art, at which we look with praise and wonder, 
are the results of perseverance. It is by this that the 
quarry becomes a pyramid, and that distant countries 
are united by canals. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that those who have any intention of de- 


* Our own college furnishes most conclusive proof of the truth 
of these remarks. I will give only two examples, and comment 
will be unnecessary. John Randolph, L. W. Tazewell, Robert 
B. Taylor, and John Thompson, author of the letters signed 
‘¢ Curtius,”? were the heavy product of ene season; while P. P. 
Barbour, B. W. Leigh, Chapman Johnson, Henry St. George 
Tucker, (President of Court of Anpeals,) Robert Stanard, J. C. 
Cabell, and Lewis Harvie were that of another; and during the 
whole time William and Mary Cellege rarely numbered more 
than sixty students. 
subject, that the northern colleges, especially Yale and Harvard, 
furnish similar instances. It is said, for example, that the class 
in which Harrison Gray Otis graduated at Cambridge, yielded 
a most extraordinary number of great men in proportion to its 
size. 


I have been informed, on inquiry into this 











renee = 


viating from the beaten track of life, and of acquiring 
a reputation superior to names hourly swept away by 
time among the refuse of fame, should add to their 
reason and their spirit the power of persisting in their 
purposes, acquire the art of sapping what they cannot 
batter, and the habit of vanquishing obstinate resistance 
by obstinate attacks.” 

“'There is even a great deal of labor requisite on your 
part to place yourselves on the intellectual level of the 
aan in which you live. 
one of the ablest writers of our country, we can truly 
say, ‘fit is not with us as it was in former times, when 
science belonged to solitary studies, or philosophical 
ease, Or antiquarian curiosity. It has escaped from the 
closet, and become an habitual accompaniment of every 
It accosts us equally in the high- 
We meet it in the idle walk, and 
in the crowded street; in the very atmosphere we 


department of life. 


ways and byways. 


breathe, in the earth we tread on, in the ocean we tra- 
It visits the 
workshop of the mechanic, the laboratory of the apo- 


verse, and on the rivers we navigate. 


theeary, the chambers of the engraver, the vats of the 
dyer, the noisy haunts of the spinning-jenny, and the 
noiseless retreats of the bleachery. It crosses our paths 
in the long-winding canal, in the busy rail-road, in the 
flying steamboat, and in the gay and gallant merchant- 
ship, wafting its products to every clime. It enters our 
houses, sits down at our firesides, lights up our conver- 
One is almost 
tempted to say that the whole world seems in a blaze, 


and that the professors in science, and the dealers in 


sations and revels at our banquets. 


the arts surround us by their magical circles, and compel 
us to remain captives in the spells of their witchcraft,” 
And can you consent to waste your time in inglorious 
repose and idleness, while the whole world is blazing 
Arouse 
all your energies, waken up your faculties, enter on 
your career like the combatant at the Olympic Games, 
resolved to win the prize, and in advance [ tell you, the 
victory will be yours. 


with philosophy? No, gentlemen, you cannot. 


You are here placed amid scenes which may well 
excite a noble and a laudable ambition, and make the 
bosom of the patriot throb, You tread on classic soil— 
a soi] connected with associations which carry the ima- 
gination back to bygone days, and fix it on the noble 
achievements of philanthropists, heroes, statesmen, and 
sages. There is every thing here to excite generous 
aspirations. On the one side of you is the almost hal- 
lowed island where our hardy forefathers made the first 
lodgment of civilization on our portion of the westérn 
world, in face of the wilderness and the savage foe. 
On another side, not far removed, is the spot where the 
father of his country wound up the drama of the revo- 
lution, by that great and signal victory which gave us 
peace, and ensured us so important a station among the 
nations of the earth. You will assemble daily in these 
classic halls, whieh have witnessed the colleciate labors 
of some of the createst and noblest men who have ever 
lived in the tide of time; men who have raised up their 
country’s glory, and gone down to their graves covered 
with the laurels which their genius and their virtues 
won. Fronting this building, at the other end of our 
street, and in full view, stand the interesting remains of 
the Old Capitol of Virginia, which every true Virginian 
must gaze on with mingled emotions of pride and plea- 


In the beautiful language of 
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sure—a building in which the chivalry and talent of our 
state were assembled during the dark days of the revo- 
lution, when Wythe, Pendleton, and Jefferson display- 
ed their wisdom in council, and Lee, Mason and the 
matchless Henry poured forth those strains of sublime 
eloquence which animated and cheered the drooping 
spirit of the land, and warmed the heart and braced up 
the nerve of the patriot. Looking on such scenes as 
these—contemplating the great minds that have been 
nursed in our institution, and the intellectual Titans 
who have won their trophies on this interesting theatre, 
ean you fail to be inspired with a noble ambition ?—an 
ambition to imitate those mighty men who have gone 
before you, and whom the genius of the place in silent 
eloquence summons to your recollection. The author 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire tells us, 
that he first caught the inspiration which gave rise to 
his great work, while gazing from the modern capitol 
of Rome on the ruins that le scattered over the vallies 
and the seven hills. May we not hope then that many 
of you will catch a similar inspiration amid the interest- 
ing objects which surround you while breathing, in this 
old and hospitable city, a political atmosphere that still 
retains all the ardor and patriotism of former days? 
Again then, gentlemen, 1 call on you for perseverance 
and unremitting exertion; and in view of all the cireum- 
stances which surround and stimulate you while here, 
may I not say to you, in conclusion, that your friends, 
your parents, your instructers, expect every one to do 


his duty. 





THE BRIDEGROOM’S DREAM, 


BY MISS C. E. GOOCH, 
Of Washington City. 


Come gaze upon the moon, my love, 
Uptearn thy bonny brow, 

And Pl tell thee a dream I had 
Beneath her light just now. 


I did not mean to slumber, love, 
But gazed into the skies, 

Till gentle sleep came softly down, 
And clos’d my weary eyes. 


I dream’d that I was lying there, 
As I before had fain, 
Upgazing on the lady moon, 


And winking stars again. 


Methought, a snow y-feathery cloud 
That hover’d round the moon, 
Came sailing down toward the earth, 


And chang’d its semblance soon. 


It was a pinnace—beautiful, 
Of silver made and pearl, 

And there was seated at the helm 
A most entrancing girl. 


About her lurk’d some witching spell 
The sternest heart could bow, 
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Nay—!ook not sad, my own dear girl, 


That ladye fair—was thou! 


“Come dearest,” sofily didst thou ery, 
And seated by thy side, 

We sprang up in the buoyant boat 
Cleaving the airy tide. 


Far swifter than the lightning’s flash— 
Kar swifter than the wind, 

Yea—swifter than the viewless thought 
We left the world behind! 


And smilingly thy dark blue eyes 
Were ever fixed on mine, 

I felt a thrilling through my veins, 
An ecstacy divine! 


Upward and upward, onward still, 
Until we reach’d the bound 

Of that encireling atmosphere 
That girdles earth around, 


A sudden pause--a giddy whirl, 
Lo! we had pass’d the bound, 

And quickly as a beam of light, 
Sank down on lunar ground ! 


We two have stray’d through many vales, 
Thou well might’st lovely call, 

But that fair valley of the moon 
Was loveliest of them all! 


Soft rippling o’er a silver lake 
The wind sang through the trees, 
And every thing was gather’d round, 
Each dainty sense to please. 


Young odorous flowers, of rainbow dye, 
Sprang up beneath our feet ; 

And fruit, that seem’d to tempt our taste, 
Was more than earthly sweet. 


I thought in that lone valley, 
Were none but thou and I, 

And we were destined there to live, 
To live—and love—and die. 


A destiny so calmly blest, 
So free from earthly pain, 

Say, can you wonder that I griev'd 
To wake on earth again ? 


Yes! thou art mine, my beautiful, 
And we are happy now ; 

But sorrow will come to the heart, 
And sadness to the brow. 


Sickness will come, with pallid hand, 
And poverty may press ; 

Yes, earth with all its earthly cares, 
Will mar our happiness. 


Yet do not sigh, my own lov’é bride, 
I shall be with thee still ; 

And will we not, by sharing, half 
Annihilate each ill ? 
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ESSAYS OF GILCHRIST,* 
II. 
Permitte Divis cetera * 
x ” * oa 
Quid sit futurum cras, fuge querere.—Horat. 


All the miseries and infelicities to which human nature 
is subject, are of three classes. Those to which we 
are immediately exposed from the imperfect state of our 
existence—those which are the concomitants of vice, 
folly and obstinacy, and those which by restlessness, 
impatience and apprehensions, we have portioned out 
to ourselves, 

The first, as they are inseparable from our nature, 
will always yield to the remedies of reason and philo- 
sophy; and instead of fruitless complaints and unavyail- 
ing wishes for an amendment of that condition in which 
the divinity has thought fit to place us, we shall be ena. 
bled to support it with fortitude and thankfulness that 
it is not more intolerable. 

The second, as they are the immediate effects of our 
deviations from the paths of virtue, in direct opposition 
to sense and reflection, will cease when they become in- 
tolerable either from pain, remorse or disappointment; 
since We cannot suppose that a rational being will per. 
sist in the commission of actions repugnant to justice, 
goodness and truth, when he finds the happiness, 
pleasure or profit which he had in view, so far from be- 
ing accomplished, that those very means which to him 
appeared the fairest and most likely to insure success, 
have been the chief instruments of disappointment. 

The first two general causes of human infelicity, 
we see then, may be obviated by the dictates of philo- 
sophy and the application of rational remedies, but we 
shall find the third much more obstinate. 

This impatience, this restlessness, this not dissatisfac- 
tion with our present condition, but frivolous apprehen- 
sions of the future, this disposition which changes that 
which nature has made so excellent, overturns the beau- 
tiful fabric of human happiness, mingles the bitterest 
ingredients with the cup of felicity, or dashes it from 
the lips of those for whom it has been prepared, this | 
say, is of such an unaccountable and inexplicable ia- 
ture as would lead one to suppose no remedy could be 
found to remove. Who but a fool or hypochondriac 
could we suppose, when basking in the genial beams of 
a summer sun, and fanned by the cooling zephyrs, or 
sailing on a smooth sea under a serene sky, would tor- 
ment himself with the apprehensions of storms and tem- 
pests? Who, but a madman would destroy the plea- 
sures of a delightful landscape by reflecting, that in 
the course of a few months the fields will be stripped 
of their verdure, the groves of their shade, and the 
rivulet arrested in its course by the nipping breath of 
winter winds? 

Did this infelicity arise from a consciousness of our 
own unworthiness, in possessing enjoyments superior 
what we deserve, and the fear of being stripped of them 
in consequence thereof, it would carry some shadow of 
reason along with it—but this is not the case, since few 
can bring themselves to think that their portion of hap- 
piness is equal, if not superior to their merit; or was it 
the result of a comparison of our own situation wit! 
those around us, we should have some hopes of a cure; 


* See Jast Messenger. 


























































since, if we take a true and impartial survey of our own 
condition, and those of our fellow creatures, we shall 
certainly have more cause for thankfulness than mur- 
muring. Do we see one possessed of immense wealth ?— 
perhaps heaven has denied him a soul capable of en- 
joyment. Look we down and behold his counterparts 
oppressed with poverty and want—to him, perhaps, 
heaven has been bountiful in its gifts of resignation 
and contentment. The rich are not happy in propor- 
tion to their possessions, neither are the poor wretched 
in proportion to their wants. Through every inequa- 
lity of life, the same conclusions may justly be drawn. 
Have we from a state of affluence been reduced to 
want, or from a state of power to that of dependency ?— 
are we deprived of our liberty and cut off from society 
to drag out a part of our existence in dreary confine- 
ment?—have we been robbed of those whom we had 
treasured up in our hearts as the better half of our- 
selves, and left to tread the rugged paths of life discon- 
solate and forlorn?—the means of happiness are still 
in our power—that substantial happiness which arises 
from the steady and uniform practice of virtue, the tes- 
timony of an honest conscience and thoughts of self- 
approbation. 

A disposition to murmur, is to accuse the Deity of 
injustice; a disposition to despondency is an imputation 
of disregard to that Being who has so liberally provided 
for the wants of all his creatures. To anticipate miseries 
which, perhaps, may never come to pass, is to wrest the 
keys of futurity from the hands of the Almighty, to 
plunder his decrees of what cannot possibly belong to 
us till he shall think proper to bestow them, and to fly 
in the face of him who has declared that he will with- 
hold no good thing from the virtuous and deserving part 
of his creatures. 

Would we then wish to dry up this source of infeli- 
city and be happy in the enjoyment of our present lot, 
without which we can never, with tranquillity, look for- 
ward to the future, let us consider that in the state in 
which we are placed by the hand of Providence, though 
our wishes may be many, our real wants are but few— 
that happiness or misery do not depend on the trifling 
contingencies of sublunary aflairs—that the ways of 
Providence are impervious to mortal eyes, so that we can 
neither foresee nor prevent whatever portion of good or 
evil may be in store for us—and that a rational use of 
whatever means of happiness we may have received, 
is not only to prolong them, but to heighten the enjoy- 
ment and prepare us for what may further be added to 
our happiness, or what pain may in future be inflicted. 
To act in this manner is to deserve the rank in which we 
are placed, whether as men or philosophers—by which 
all unjust murmurings will be effectually removed, and 
the cause of our greatest share of infelicity will be done 
away, 

Literary Society, December 2, 1779. 


Ill. 
Sunt quibus datur sapientia, sed modus sapere carent. Verba 
Culm frondes sunt, ubi superabundant fructus raro invenimus. 
Cicero in Appiam. 

ry . . . . 
The faculty of interchanging our thoughts with one 
another, or what we express by the word conversation, 
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of the noblest privileges of reason, and which more 
particularly sets mankind above the brute part of the 
creation. 

Though nothing gains so much upon the affections as 
this extempore eloquence, which we have constantly occa- 
sion for, and are obliged to practice every day, we very 
rarely meet with any who excel in it. 

The conversation of most people is disagreeable— 
not so much for want of wit and learning, as of good 
breeding and discretion. 

If we resolve to please, we must never speak to 
gratify any particular vanity or passion of our own; 
but always with a design either to divert or inform the 
company. He who aims only at one of these, is al- 
ways easy in his discourse. He is never out of humor 
at being interrupted, because he considers that those 
who hear him are the best judges whether what he 
was saying could either divert or inform them. 

A modest person seldom fails to gain the good will of 
those he converses with, because no one envys a man 
who does not appear to be pleased with himself. 

But should we be disposed to talk of ourselves, what 
can we say? It would be as imprudent to discover our 
fuults, as ridiculous to enumerate our supposed virtues, 
Our private and domestic affairs are no less improper 
to be introduced in conversation. What does it concern 
the company how many horses we keep ?—how many 
courses we dine of ?—or whether our servant is a fool 
or a knave ? 

One may equally affront the company he is in, either 
by engrossing all the talk, or preserving a contemptu- 
ous silence, 

Notwithstanding all the advantages of youth, few 
young people please in conversation ; the reason is that 
want of experience makes them positive, and what they 
say is rather with a design to please themselves than 
any one else. 

It is certain that age will make many things pass 
well enough, which would have been laughed at in the 
mouth of one much younger. 

Nothing, however, is more insupportable to men of 
sense, than an empty, formal use of a proverb, or a deci- 
sion in all controversies, with a short unmeaning sen- 
tence. This piece of stupidity is the more insuffera- 
ble, as it puts on the air of wisdom. 

A prudent man will avoid talking much of any par- 
ticular science for which he is remarkably famous. 
There is nota handsomer thing than what was said of 
the famous Mr. Cowley—“ That none but his intimate 
friends ever discovered by his discourse that he wasa 
poet.” Besides the decency of this rule, it is certainly 
founded on good policy. He who talks of any thing 
for which he is already famous, has little to get, but a 
creat deal to lose. It might be added, that he who is 
sometimes silent on a subject where every one is satis- 
fied he could speak, will often be thought no less know- 
ing in other matters, where perhaps he is wholly igno- 
rant. 

When occasion for commendation is found, it will 
not be amiss to add the reasons for it, as it is this which 
distiguishes the approbation of aman of sense from the 
flattery of sycophants and admiration of fools. 

Though good humor, sense and discretion can seldom 
fail to make a man agreeable, it may be no ill policy 





as always been represented by moral writers as one 


sumetimes to prepare ourselves for particular conversa- 
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tion, by looking a little into what is become a reigning 
subject. 

‘Though the asking questions may plead for itse!f the 
specious names of modesty and a desire of information, 
it affords little pleasure to the rest of the company 
who are not troubled with the same doubts; besides 
which, he who asks a question, would do well to consi- 
der that he lies wholly at the mercy of another before 
he receives an answer. 

Nothing is more silly, more rude or absurd, than the 
pleasure some people take what they call speaking 
their minds. A person of this manner of thinking will 
say arude thing merely for the pleasure of saying it, 
when an opposite behavior, full as innocent, might have 
preserved his friend, or made his fortune. 

It is not possible for a man to form to himself as ex- 
quisite pleasure in complying with the humor and sen- 
timents of others, as with bringing others over to his 
own; since it is the certain sign of superior genius 
which can assume and become whatever dress it pleases. 

We may add, moreover, that there is something which 
can never be learnt but in the company of the polite. 
The virtues of men are catching, as weli as their vices; 
and our own observations added to these, will soon dis- 
cover what it is that commands attention in one man, 


and makes us tired and displeased with the discourse of 


another. 
Literary Society, July 16, 1779 
IV. 
Facta Majorum, veluti in Speculum ostendit Historia—Judex 


cequus bonorum et malorum. 


It is not without reason, that history has always 


been considered as the light of ages, the depository of 
events, the faithful evidence of truth, the source of 


prudence and good counsel, and the rule of conduct and 
manners—confined without it to the bounds of the age 
and country wherein we live, and shut up within the 
narrow circle of such branehes of knowledge as are 
peculiar to us, and the limits of our own private reflec- 
tions, we continue ina kind of infancy which leaves us 
strangers to the rest of the world, and profoundly igno- 
rant of all that has preceded, or even now surrounds us. 
What is the small number of years which make up the 
longest life, or what the extent of country which we 
are able to possess or travel over, but an imperceptible 
point in comparison of the vast regions of the universe, 
and the long series of ages which have succeeded one 
And yet all 


we are capable of knowing must be limited to this point, 


another since the creation of the world? 


unless we call in the study of history to our aid, which 
opens to us every age and every country, keeps upa 
correspondence between us and the great men of anti- 
quity, sets all their actions, all their achievments, vir- 
tues and faults, before our eyes, and by the prudent 
reflections it either presents or gives us an Opportunity 
of making, soon teaches us to be wise in a manner far 
superior to the lessons of the greatest masters. 

History may properly be called the commen school 
of mankind, equally open and useful both to great and 
small; those necessary and important services can be 
obtained only by its assistance, as having the power of 
speaking freely, and the right of passing an absolute 


judgement on actions of every fee on Though 
judas : 


the abilities of the great may be extolled, their wit and 





valor admired, and their e x ploits aad conquest boasted, 
yet if all these have no foundation in truth and justi 
history will tacitly pass sentence upon the m, under 

rowed names. The greatest part of the most famous 
conquerors, we shall find treated as public calamities 
the enemies of mankind, and the robbers of p ieee: 
who, hurried on by a restless and blind ambition, carry 
desolation from country to country, and like an inun. 
dation or a fire, ravage all they meet in their way. We 
shall see a Caligula, a Nero anda Domitian, who 
praised to excess during their lives, become the hor 
and execration of mankind after their deaths ; y 
a Titus, a Trajan and a Marcus Aurelius, are still looke, 


bye ytf- 


ror 


whe reas 


upon as the delights of the world, It is history which 
fixes the seal of immortality on actions tru! y great, and 
sets a mark of infaney on vices, which no after-age 
It is by history that mistaken 
merit and oppressed virtue appeal to the unc rrupted 


can ever obliterate. 


tribunal of posterity, which renders them that justice, 
which their own age has sometimes refused them, and, 
without respect of persons, and the fear of a power 
which subsists no more, condemns the unjust abuse of 
authority with inexorable rigor. 

There is no age or condition, which may not derive 
the same advantages from History ; and what has been 
said of princes and conquerors, comprehends also in 
some measure, persons in power, ministers of. state, 
generals of armies, officers, magistrates, and in a word 
all those who have authority over others, for such 
persons have sometimes more haughtiness, pride and 
Ty their des- 
potie disposition and arbitrary power to rie greatest 
lengths. 


petulance, in a very limited station, and e: 


Thus history we see, when it is well tanght, becomes 
a school of morality for all mankind ; it condemns vice, 
throws off the mask from false virtues, lays open popu- 
lar errors and prejudices, dispels the delusive charms of 
riches, and a!l the vain pomp which dazzles the imag- 
ination, and shows by a thousand examples that are 
more availing than all reasonings whatever, that nothing 
is great and commendable but honor and peohity. From 
the esteem and admiration which the most corrupt can- 
not refuse to the great and good actions which history 
lays before them, it confirms the great and imporant 
truth, that virtue is man’s real vood, and alone can ren- 
der him truly great and valuable. This virtue we are 
taught by history to revere, and to discern its beauty 
and brightness through the veils of poverty, adversity 
and obscurity, and sometimes even of disgrace and in- 
famy ; and on the other hand, it inspires us with con- 
tempt and horror of vice, though clothed in purple aud 
surrounded with splendor. 


Literary Society, February 14th, 1780. 





THE EXILE’S 
ADIEU TO HIS NATIVE LAND. 
[Written several years ago. ] 


The hour is come, and I must part, 
My native land, with thee ; 

The scenes, the ties that hold my heart, 
Are thine, fair Land of Liberty! 
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But these, and all beside I leave, 


TRAGEDIES OF SILVIO PELLICO. 


To venture on the ocean wave ; 

Compell’d, alas! compell’d to be BY MRS, F. F. ELLET. 
An exile from my home and thee! The misfortunes and sufferings of this individual, as 
‘ Ps ee sas iets ; related in the memoirs of his “ Imprisonments,” pub- 
x Phe hill, the lawn, the blushing vine, lished not long since, have excited in Europe and in this 


That deck my niace of birth F 4 
hat deck my place ot rin, : —— , . . : 
, | ‘ wie country an intere in his fate. There are few of our 
y much lov’d native land, are thine ¢ ie : : . 
my’ ; . "i ; readers, we think, who do not remember the captive at 
And sacred Is thy « rth Sill ! ! } ] : ] 
i ee ar plelbere, and have not been moved by the simple and 
For thou contain st a father’s grave, 7 


| = : o 4 touching account of his calamities, and the truly phi- 
hasan psi say apeaaacamall lanthropie and christian spirit exhibited under them. 
. vet, ba n thus compell’d to be Many of the tragedies we propose to notice were com- 
‘ An exile from them all and thee. posed in prison, and repeated to his fellow-captives, to 
Beside, the ties by nature given, becuile the dreary hours of confinement, when perhaps 
. tied us io oor kind — the sufferer looked forward to death alone as the means 
All, but the fadeless hope of heaven, of his liberation. Thi se dramas have, therefore, an 
I leave with thee behind: interest apart from their intrinsic merit, and would in- 
Then while the vessel lingers here, ho tee 91g Rates a = dig ware “ eaewer 
Accept, my native land, a tear ; claims. But the name of Silvio Pellico, before his vue 
Ales! lam compell’d to be fortunate arrest, was known throughout Italy as one of 
Bu exiie hom my Louse os dean the best of her living dramatists ; and Ais subse quent 
* preces nave detracted in no way from his lite rary fame, 
Away! away! how swiftly we This is ereat praise in itself, when we consider the high 
Are swept across the brine ; reputation acquired by his first effort, “ Francesca da 
You tar blue spot ts all [ see, Rimini.” 8 
But oh! that spot is thine. It is well known that Manzoni attempted to carve Ce 
A weeping exile bids adieu out a new path for the drama in Italy. Avowedly Ma 
To friends he never more shall view ; renouncing the system of Alfieri and his followers—a 4 
Alas! he is compell’d to be system which had been prevalent since the birth of La 
A wanderer, fair land, from thee! dramatic literature in his country—he aimed at becom- ‘ 


ing the founder of a new school, that should be more 
But hone, and recollections bricht . ' . a) ot ’ . 1 
it, 2 — aes akin to the English and German. From his boldness 
will always be ae + - 4: 
With him will always be, in violating the unities of time and place, and number- 
nd lite the brill; ee : , 
And like the brilliant star of night, ing himself among the romantic writers, we are induced 
Fisrenet tii S tarigr j ; ; 
APURpCs See CRUSE to believe that the reformation he advocates is to be 
‘ a ) 
] r thinking on thy sons, I I] dec m tot il, and th it his new principh s are to be re commend- 
Myself among them; though a dream, ed by advantages peculiar to themselves. But this is 
Twill consolafi ° seats gileiiin . . . ; 5 . ; : 
will consolation sometimes give, not the ease in the tragedies of Manzoni. His rich 
my 1 7. _ wal ° . “ " ° . 
l’o know for thee th y only live. faney, and command of poetic language, have indeed 
} BRs ok 1 8 on » , ‘ y 
. . . embellished them as poems: but as dramas, they have 
Pure as thy native air and sky, : ptiepna a seni ’ ) 
ah aoe 3 eained absolutely nothing. His heroes wear the same 
ihy daughters, Slaves can never nurse ; age : % ; 
nV , ; . stiff and formal aspect with all the rest; we know 
I'oo noble, they had rather die, te ‘he ' i. 
a , ; ane them, if not by the ** Athenian garment they have on, 
Chan give or bear the fatal curse. 4 : 
, : by their cold, stately, and monotonous deportment. 
Around thy banner, at the call, Shep PRS a we 
Che interest is almost wholly political; the plots are 
unskilfully condueted, and the dialogue occasionally 
: vearisome. Ti e ae ithesee ne of Erme nearda in Adel- 


Oh, may thy offspring stand or fall; 


And th uch to friendless climes I flee 


iy warmest prayers shall be for thee. 4 . : ; 
. . chi, and the interview between the count and his wife 





The sun that sets will rise ag Lin, ind daughter, in Carmagnuola, are indeed touching and 
But 1 can never see tracie: but they are mere ly eC} isodes in the pie ces, and 

His rays upon my native plain, the merit of a single scene is Insufficient to redeem a 
Nor friends to weleome me. whol p! iy. The same faults, growing out of the selec- 
Adieu, forever ! who can tell ign of a politi iL subject, are to be found with Pinde- 
The sorrow of this last furewell? monte; whil ‘lonti and Niccolini are to be regarded 
Bat fate ordains, and I must be 1s followers of Alfieri, since their compositions are upon 

An exile from my home and thee. the same plan, Pellico, without ostentation, has aimed 

. at penetrating to the tru source of tragic emotion. He 

“a : has excluded all local colormg from his productions, ne- 

slecting also those striking embellishments of des rip- 

WALLADM( RR. tie n a d if wery, of which all the above-menti med 

W Scott’s reputation prompted some German] writers have availed themselves: yet his dramas are 

to make a bold attempt at imposition. A] universal fas es in Italy. The cause of this } opue 

was a vaneed under the title of Wailadmor, and | larity, the seeret of his influence, lies in the exhibition 

pro ne to be a free tri nslation from the English of of the pa sion ‘ To ice mplish this point, and 8 icceed 
Sir Walter. Jt was a miserable failure. by the representation of feeling alone, he has sacrificed 
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what he considered the minor advantages of poetical 
ornament; but while he has thereby proved his power 
to unlock the sympathies, he has compelled himself to 
forego the complete success he might have commanded 
by a more impartial attention to the devices of his art. 
He has avoided, in most of his plays, the turgid decla- 
mation too common among the poets of his country ; 
we say in most of them, for we think his Euphemio of 
Messina, in sound and fury, will challenge a comparison 
with any of the productions of his predecessors, With- 
out displaying the pathos of which the subject was ca- 
pable. It is ever difficult to sympathize with distresses 
growing out of artificial opinions dependant upon a 
state of society entirely different from our own; we 
cannot, therefore, enter into the embarrassment of Lu- 
dovica, when she fancies herself bound by a sacred vow, 
to save her country by the sacrifice of her lover. Had 
the dependance of her father’s fite upon Euphemio’s 
destruction been brought more fully and immediately 
into view, when her resolution was formed, her conduct 
would have been more consistent with her character, 
and with female nature; and those who read with 
coldness the resolves, the conflicts, the Cespair of the 
bewildered enthusiast, would have been moved with 
emotion at the sufferings and the heroism of a daugh- 
ter. It is truth to nature, and its exquisite simplicity, 
which give such power tothe Francesca; no where does 
the author o’erstep the modesty of nature in the expres- 
sion of emotion, This tragedy, by which its author is 
best known, is founded ona passage in Dante, where 
the shade of the unliappy lady relates the story of her 
love. Francesca, the daughter of Guido, lord of Ra- 
venna, was given by her father in marriage to Lanciotto 
of Rimini; being fondly attached at the time to his 
brother Paolo, who had unfortunately slain her brother, 
and consequently ventured not to become a suitor for 
her hand. ‘Their sufferings are occasioned by a mutual 
misunderstanding. Paolo, supposing himself the ob- 
ject of her hatred, only after a long absence returns to 
his brother’scourt; and Francesca, endeavoring to hide 
her now criminal love under a semblance of aversion, 
craves permission to retire from Rimini with her father. 
Accident discovers to the pair their concealed feelings 
towards each other; Lanciotto’s Jealousy is awakened, 
and he arrests his brother, commanding his wife to pre- 
pare for her departure from the city. But Paolo, ap- 
prehensive for her safety, breaks from his guards, and 
seeks her presence for a last interview; and when 
Lanciotto, maddened by rage, rushes upon his brother 
with his drawn sword, bidding him defend his life, 
Francesca throws herself between them, and receives 
her husband’s steel in her own breast. She expires, 
and Paolo, casting away his sword, resigns himself also 
to death. 


There is much that is beautiful and touching in this 


’ +} ; ! af. eat . om 
play ; both in the perfect guilelessness and loving nature 


of Francesca, and the noble devotedness of Paolo; but 


ae 


our limits will permit us to off~r only a translation of 


ri 


one scene inthe third act. This seene has been much 
praise d and celebr ited, and is ¢¢ rtainly one of the most 
effective in the drania. 


Paolo. Irancesea! 
Francesca. Heavens! who is’t I see? 


Signor—what would you? 
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Francesca. ‘To speak with me! Iam alone—alone 
Thou leavw’st me—father! Father—where art thou ? 
Help—help thy daughter! Give me power to fly! 
Paolo. W hither ? 

Francesca. Signor—pursue me not ; respect 

My will. Unto the altar L retreat ; 

The wretched have most need of heaven. 

Paolo. And I 

With thee unto the household altar’s foot 

Will also go. Who than myself more wretched? 
There mingled shall our sighs ascend. QO, lady! 
Thou wilt implore my death—the death of him 
Whom thou abhorrest ; [ will pray that heaven 
May hear thy prayers, and all thy hate forgive, 
Aud shower down joys on thee, and long preserve 
Thy youth and lovelinesss, and give thee all 

Thy heart desires ; all—all—thy husband’s love 
And children blessed! 

Francesca. Paolo! (hold, my heart!) 

Weep not. Ido not wish your death, 

Paolo. Yet—yet— 

You hate me! 

Francesca. And what reck you, if I ought 

To hate you? I disturb you not. To-morrow 

[ shall be here no more. Be to your brother 

A kind and true companion: for my loss 

Console him; me he surely will lament. 

Ah me! of all in Rimini, he only 

Vill weep when it is known to him. Now listen; 
Tell him not yet—but know, I never more 

teturn to Rimini; sorrow will kill me. 

When he shall hear, my husband, these sad tidings, 
Console him ; and you too, perhaps—for him 
May shed a tear. 

Paolo. Francesca—and you ask 
What reck I, if you hate me! and me doth 
Your hate disturb not--nor your fatal words ? 
Oh! lovely as an angel, by the Deity 
Created in the most impassioned moment 
Of heavenly love--dear, dear to every heart— 

A happy wife—and dar’st thou speak of death ? 
To me such words belong, who for vain honors 
Was banished from my native country far, 

And lost—alas ! a father then I lost. 

1 hoped again to embrace him. He would never 
Have made me wretched, had he known my heart, 
But given me her—her whom I now have lost 
Forever. 

Francesca. What mean you? Of your beloved 
You speak—and are you without her so wretched ? 
So mighty then is love within your breast! 

Love should not reign sole sovereign in the hearts 
Of valiant eavaliers. Dear is to them 

The sword, and glory ; such are noble passions. 
Follow them, thou, and let not love debase thee. 

Paolo. What dot hear? hast thou compassion on me! 
And wouldst thou hate me less, if with the sword 
1 should acquire a loftier fame ? One word 
From thee suffices. Name the spot—the years; 

I will depart to earth’s remotest shores ; 
The harder and more perilous I find 
The enterprise, the sweeter will it be, 
Since thou, Franeesea, dost impose the task, 
The love of fame and daring have indeed 
Made strong my arm ; far stronger shall it be 
In thy adored name. Nor ever stained 
| Shall be mine honors with a fierce ambition. 
No crown I eovet, or will See k, Save one 
Of laurel, twined by thee: enough for me 
| Thy sole applause—a word—a smile—a look— 

Francesca, Eternal Ged! 

Paolo. [love thee! O, Francesca— 

[ love thee! and most desperate is my love! 

Francesca. What words are these? I rave! What 

hast thou said? 

Paolo. I love thee! 

Francesca. Dar’st thou—hold! To hear—thou lov’ 














Paolo. But to speak with you. 


me! 
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So sudden Is thy pi ission! Know’st thou not Paolo. QO, repeat that word! 

| am thy brother’s wife ? Can’st thou so soon Lady—thou hat’st me not! 

Forget thy lost beloved one? Ah me Francesca. ‘l'oo much T said. 

Wretched! Let go my hand—thy kisses here Cruel! is’t not enough ? Go—leave me! 

Are frenzy! Paolo. Nay— 

Paolo. This, this is no sudden passion ! 1 leave thee not till thou hast told me all. 

4 lost my love ane thou art she! Of thee Francesca. Have 1 not said—l love thee! Ah! the 
I sp ‘ke; for thee [ wept: thee loved: thee ever words 
i love—and to my latest oes will love! Escaped my impious lips! I love thee—die 

Ay, if for this, my madness, doomed to suffer For love of thee! I would die innocent; 

Erernal chastisement be -yond the grave, Have pity! 

Eternally still more and more [jl | “a thee! Paolo. Love me?—thou? My terrible 
Francesca. Can this be true ? Anguish thou seest. I am a desperate man ; 
Paolo. The day that to R avenna But the deep joy which thrills me in the midst 

I went, ambassador from my father’s court, Of my despair, is such great happiness 

I saw thee eross the vestibule, attended I cannot utter it. Is it then true 

By a band of mourning females,—pause beside Thou lov’st mc—and 1 lost thee ? 

A recent sepulehre; m pious act Francesca, Thou thyself, 

Prostrate thyse It and thy joined hands to heaven Paolo, did’st forsake me; I could ne’e: 

Lift up, with silent lauenen ed tears. Think myself loved of thee. Go! be this hour 

“Who is it?” I] inquired of one. “ The dauchter The last 

Of Guido,” he reptied. “ And whose the tomb?” Paolo. It is impossible, I cannot. 

“Her mother’s tomb.” Oh, in my inmost heart Leave thee. Let me behold at least thy face 

How felt [ pity for that mourning daughter! ach day. 

How throbbed my breast, confused! Thou wast veiled, Francesca, And thus betray us both; enkindle 

Francest cay and any eyes saw not that day ; Injurious thoughts in Lanciotto’s breast ! 

Yet from that day [ loved thee. And st ain my name!—Paolo, if thou lov’st me, 
Francesca. T wal cease! Away! 

Didst love me! Paolo. Alas! irreparable fate! 

Paolo. For a time I hid my passion ; . To stain thy name! No—thou’rt another's wife ; 
Yet seemed it one day thou hadst read my heart. Paolo must die! Tear from thy breast remembrance 
Forth from thy ech umber to the seeret garden Of me—and live in peace. I have disturbed 
Tiy steps were turned. And nigh the silver Jake, Thy peace ; forgive me. No—no--do not weep; 
Pr hit ’m ne the flowers, with sighs [ watched thy Love me no more. Al is! what do I ask ? 

chamber, Love me! yes—weep o’er my untimely fate. 

And at thy coming, trembling rose. Intent Ict Ill, Scene 2, 


Upon a book, thine eyes beheld me not ; 
But on the book let falla tear. Ll came 


naar ay This play has been long before the public ; we will 
In deep emotion nigh. Confused my words, 7 


oar" 7 an now examine some of Pellico’s later pieces, which have 
Confused were also thine. ‘That book, Francesca, j BO 
Thou gav’st tome ; we read—we read together never been translated into English, and but recently 
“Of Lancillotto, * h yw by love compelled ;” printed in Italy. 

Alone we were, and free from all suspic ion. The three best of his new tragedies, Gismonda da 


Our eyes then met; my face was criinsoned—thou 


i Mendrisio, Leoniero da Dertona, and the Herodiad, have 
idst trem! ble—and in haste wast rone. 


r " been published together in one volume. The scene of 
a a a”. un _ the first is laid at the period of the destruction of Milan 
Paolo. It rests upon by the forces of Frederick I, assisted by many of the 
My heart; it made me in my — happy. Lombards, to whom that city had become odious. Ari- 
Hi re Us 5 behold the page we reat | together. bert, son to the Count of Me ndrisio, had been betrothed 
By won aa : cae sieitid whic a Oe to Gismonda of Lodi, but afterwards becoming enamored 
Francesca. . Away—I do conjure thee; of Gabriella, a lady of Milan, espoused her, and devoted 
Hence! no remembrance should | yet ‘preserve, himself to the cause of her « ountrymen. Having aided 
Save of a brother slain. to destroy Lodi, he engages in the defence of Milan 
Paol Oh, then that blood against the Emperor and his father’s house : while his 


Thad not shed! 2, fatal—of ital wars! 


Phat slaughter bowed my soul to misery 


younger brother, who has married Gismonda, leads an 


I dar’d not ask thy hand; I went to Asia, army against the city. The piece opens with the ex- 
To battle there. J hoped vet ti return, ultation of the victors over the conquest of Milan; but 
To find thy wrath appease .d—to obtain thy hand. the rejoicing of the Count is embittered by the tidings 
Ah! to obtain thy hand, I do confess | 


that his eldest son has perished. Gismonda, whose 
{ nourished hope. 


F Al 1] t] , desire of vengeance 1s satished at the account of his 
rancesced. nme. ray thee—nence, . ‘ = Slat 
My sorrow and my honor ae respect! death, with difficulty suppresses her tears, and avows 
—s see ‘ | S} . , . ae : 
Oh for the streneth by which I may re sist! in a soliloquy her unextinguishe d love for the man who 


Paolo. Thou clasp’st my hand! Joy! ! tell me, wheie- had deserted her, and wasted her country. Aribert, 
fore clasp 


however, had escaped the slaughter of Milan, and ap- 
My hand! years in the second act with his child and Gabriella in 
Fre wmcesea, Paolo! ’ - . — 
Paolo. Dost thou hate me not? man’s attire, before his f wth r 8 fate, to implore forgive- 
Dost thou not hate me? ness and protection for his family. His wife meets 
Francesca. ’Tis right [ should hate thee. Gismonda, and emboldened by the expression of sad- 
Vii : Paolo. Can’st thou ? ness in her countenance, addresses her, Ww ithout reveal- 
Francesca, I cannot! ine her real sex, and begs her mediation, but in vain, 
— The Count unexpectedly comes forward and listens to 
10% * It is conjectured that Arnaut Danicl, a Troubadour, was the : 





thor of the romauce of Laicillotto. her; encouraged by his parental tenderness, Aribert 
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throws himself at his fect, wud is pardoned | restored | headed by Arrigo, tribune of the people, taking part 
to his former privile ves, Ll pr ‘ 7 la to for@et | with thie allies ; the other adhering to the cause of thy 
what is past, and be a ister to lim, to which she ren ed | Taiperialists. ‘The first party hold a fortress upon tl 
with concealed bitterness. rock, in those times a post of great streneth and impor 

& Morcetful of the past? home} >» harm Lia The consul Enzo, lead r of the Imp« rialists, had 
Or outrage hast thou done, nor 4 y power viven lis sister Eloisa in marriage to Arrigo, to induce ‘ 
Is it to harmome. fT co ry lim to desert his cause; that failing, had treacheroy y 
Whatever madness and Whatever gu possessed iimself of the person of the tribune, threats i" 
Drove thee to figlit | th MVM ? | id st dards, oe tin Weidt tas 7 ao ate = | e , 
And to espou idaughter of Ni } = ems en ne ie eee a on eiadeninaeage me 
I hold me, Aribert, hot wronged by thee, {ais Crisis, Leone PO, father of Enzo, returns from the 
B iti ither bless Line d lV thi il » a na I . Whi re hye hi id fone asa soldier in his youth, and 
Pripos sedan folly, and beste a tt) hand tilered long iuiprisonment, A feud has long ( Kisted 
Upon a loyal cavalier, In the rd, 48 between his family and that of Auberto, the father of 
Jhate my house’s foe, C \ umd Crod é ; ‘ 7 ale 

; Arri >»; but Leonter , bene juformed of the econduet of i 

Her subs quent maa dictt : betray to his son, censures highly his breach of faith towards }; 
Aribert the true cause of her « ib hin jther-in-law, and his treason to his country. Yet hi 
to anticipate the vengean ( L jt dd rted | ¢ “not so far forget his priv ite resentment as to declare 
woman, Herman, his 5 r brother, in fear Off himself the friend of Aube rto, though such a cours: 
losing his inheritance, refus 11 neitiation with the would have at onee subdued the strenyth of the Oppos- 
fugitive, even at his { him with | jp faction, so dear is Leoniero to his countrymen, Hy 
reproaches which at length become mutual. They are} remains neutral for a time, and Enzo meanwhile works 
interrupt din one of th un DV Ui mind of a} , pon the fears of Eloisa, who endeavors prevail on 
trumpet, and discover from th band of Sua- |} fey imprisoned husband to write a letter commandi: 
bians who had been invited thither by Llerman, and} the surrender of the fortress. Neither entreaties nor 
come under the direction of the M ve of Auburg,| threats can move the stern virtue of the tribune , and 
to demand, m the Emperors name, the rebel son of the | his father is confirmed in his resolution to maintain his 
Count. The old rhbiad) ve {iy es com wince Wi ly th Ss re al trust by the arrival of a messenger from Milan, Who 
quisition, taking on himself the cousequences of di obe- | discovers the treacherous alliance of Enzo with th 


dience; and Herman afterwards reveals to his wife med 
league he had formed with the tinperial troops for the 
destruction of his brother. The ensuing scenes show | 


the unfortunate lady under the dominion of conflictin: 


Passions ; now fired with rage, how a ‘itated by ie 4, 
now melting with tenderness. Gabriella, leading hi r | 
child, supplicates her aid against the dangers that 
threaten her husband, but is repulsed with hatred and 
anguish. The wretched Gismonda, however, afier- 
wards discovers to the Count in the presence of his| 


| 


i 


tf 
Cll 


the keys of i 


ee — . ! Pe 
the treachery that surrounds them 


that 


eldest son, , her 


assuming the blame; informs thei t 


} 
t 


| } 





subterranean passage leading from a wood to the easth 

were consigned by her to the enemy. ‘Their vehement | 
reproaches cannot increase her mental agony. Sov mn | 
afterwards, the alarm is give ny a nd the news brought | 
that the subterranean passag already invaded. ‘The 
fifth act introduces us into the aki of the battle, which 
takes place within the palace. The Count, ti rmed | 
and wounded, is vainly endeavoring to hold back Fler | 
man from the scene of conflict. Gabriella with her son 


_—— sheet 
Margrave, Who snatches the 


r +! 

Lilie 

( la re and 
t >» San Basan O28 ] 


the infant to his mother, but 


rushes 
child from her arnis. 


in, followed by 


isimMonht cues tores | 


isas insult 


Pepers Her vial 
The shouts of victory at length are heard from the 
adherents of the Count; Aribert is saved by Gabriella 


from the lance of an enemy, and enters 


cos | 
triduaibnant, | 
I ? 


finding his brother wounded and sustained | y the Count. 


Herman acquits his brother of evil design against nim, 


rn i 
and contesses himself the traitor wlio had admitte dt 


1” Gismonda from sh ire ye 


hostile troops, \ indicat 
the blame. 
a convent. 

The scene of L a ro da Dertona { 
century. ‘The a city which 
had joined the won d Lombard league against the 
Emperor Frederick, are divided into two factions; one, 


any 
He dies, and his unhappy wife retires into | 


is in the twelfth 


rabit ants ot 


D rlona, 


| him. 


| . ‘ — 
| Are poured, ah, not in coward fear! Aud wherefore 


mperial troops, and promises succor from the Milanese 


n a few days. Kenzo then attempts to possess hiniself 


i 
| 


yy force of the person of his father, who, finally dis- 


| missing his long cherished enmity, takes refuge in the 


tle 


with 
[lis 
and Leoniero, hoping that his paternal counsels may 
recl the Auberto and 
others, thouch Saran his professions of penitence. 
Arrived a 


ya rm“ for 


ca 


his ancient foe, and is received with open 


nis. son sends hosta: res lo induce him to return; 


iim the traitor, goes, at advice of 
his son’s palace, he finds himself unexpect 


bidden to see or speak with any but 


edly 
hisguards. The fitth act opens W ith: an imposing scene, 
Upon the walls of the castle are discovered Aubert 
| his faithful soldiers, 


plain beyond is filled with Suabian troops, mingled 


an the friends of liberty. 


with the Dertonese. In the foreground stands the con- 
sul with other magistrates, and the Count of Spiclberg, 
who in the Emperor’s name declares Enzo governor 6 


Dertona, and imposes on all its citizens obedience to 


Enzo kneels to do homage to the vicegerent of 


his master for his newly acautred domain, and receives 


a sword from the Count. ‘The senators and his troops 


swear fealty to him, and he then addresses Aubert 
behalf of offer 


ine life to the son on condition of the father’s obedi 


side ‘i 


Arrigo, who stands bound on one ' 
We will translate the remainder of the act. 

Enzo (to sluberto.) A last and brief delay 
1 now accord to thee ; but ere the bell 


Sounds its first stroke to tell the coming hour, 


Pronounce his life or death. (to executioner) At the first 
stroke, 
Mark me, his head must fall! 
eluberto. Enzo, a duty 
In violable as the ic y grave, 
Binds me this fortress to maintain, until 
The standard of Milan shall join our troops. 
For that which is not granted to my will, 


Oh! punish not the innocent! These prayers 
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To deeds of useless cruelty descend ? The embrace of noble love ? 
What may avail his slaughter? In all breasts Eloisa. Beloved husband, 
An hundred fold will wrath be wrought against thee. | Our father promised safety. 
Thou rendest Kloisa’s he urt—be ray thee, | lrrico. Leonie ro! 
She is thy sister! From thy noble father, | Is this the virtue, armed in which, but now 
From Leoniero, at his hour of de ag ‘Thou talked’st to me of di ith, and didst inspire me 
Thus stained with fratricide, thou wilt In vain | Vith thoughts sublime ? Behold me, still the same 
Implore his blessing for thyself, thy children. | In these last moments. Be, old man, like me! 
' 


rrigo, Cease, father, cease! “Thy sorrow may infect y one unworthy act t, oh! ¢ ‘ancel not 
} ! » & . ° Eee j ‘ , ° © 

The heroes round thee 5; tney have he ed of str Hou. Liie blameless deeds of a lone lite! 

eluberto. Alas, lama father! Since my duty | Leonicro. Enzo! 
[ do not violate, these tears are lawful. ot t thou | not homage to such minds? My son, 
if hou inexorable dost demand Pit r th y e! I lone once more to bless thee, 
A victim, give, O give back to his children | A sorrowful ied is that which toward a son 

! } 

Arrigo—take my head! 


A father bears in such an hour! ‘This weight 
Arrizo. No—never! 


I ec: in endure wegen Reser lL woul 1 love thee 
Auberto. enzo! | But cannot love thee, if thou wilt not turn 
Enzo. Immutable my sentence: wo Wf thou rom wickedness like this. 


? 





Thus hear’st the next hour sound! He falls—his fall | Enzo. Sire, to Auberto 
The signal for the assault.—Ha! in such haste | Address thy speech. 
| oO rero ! , Leonie ro. Pity thyse lf: my soul 
Uzgero. My lord, your father hath besoucht me | Prophetic in the future reads for thee 
With words of agony that would have moved | A fearful fate; nor is that future distant. 
Yourselft'—Within the tower, near to Arrigo | Now depreeate the wrath of Heaven. Its mandate 
He was, with Eloisa, when thy order | Is, “let Arrizo —r For this thy Ged 
Summoned the guilty hither. Fear unspeakable } Shall pardon many erimes; thou in the arms 
Seized Leoniero; to the battlements | OF friends and of thy children, in old age 
He mounted; thence beheld the axe that menaced Consoled shalt die: nor shall the daily sun 
The generous youth. His daughter’s shrieks subdued | Look on thy bones extumed by the revenee 
The old man’s heart: Ele wept, and trembling cried Of a wronzed peopl , History shall say 
“Hence, hence, unto my son—crave his permission How knelt a father at thy feet, and prayed 
That I speak to Auberto; L alone | For power once more to bless thee ! 
Somewhat can profiler, shall secure the safety Enzo. Cease. Auberto, 
Of all.” Open those gates to me, or the first sound 
Enzo. What would he say? Can he prevail Of the approaching hour-———— (bell sounds) 
On the besieged to yield? What fear [?—tLle Voices. Ha! 
Vanquished by terror; dare I thus believe ? Enzo. Sounds his knell ! 
Let him approach—aund be a guard about him; Leoniero. Enzo! Have pity! *Tisin vain! Oh Heaven, 
Tremble, if to the people he escape, This fearful strait! Lo! *twixt opposing duties 
(to the Count) Is IL not nol le victory, to my pow r | The chi { | am constrained Lo choose e ‘The just 


Ken he ree bend his pride ? But whence the tumult I cannot save without it. He ry Auberto, 





ln yonder castle ? | Arrigo, hear, and all ye who refuse 
(soldiers on the walls drag forward Enzo’s hostages) ‘L'o the new lord obedience! 
Soldiers. Death—death ! eluberto and others. Obedience 
Hostazes. ‘To thy presence Unto the laws, the church, our honor! 
Enzo, by hostile fury we are draveed. Leoniecro. Listen, 
eJuberto, Since vain my senper han been for ason’s life, | Brave warriors! With unmerited disdain 
Enzo, behold thy friends ! Ye saw Leoniero’s grief. He now, impelled 
Soldiers. Lite, libe rly By p itriot love—by love for you—since need 
Give to the Tribun , or your hostages Tl iere IS of noble saerfic e—conjures you 
We slay! To be like him—in courage! (stabs his son.) 
One of the Hostages. Have pity! say what crime to- eluberto. Ah—that blow 
ward thee Ervzo. I die! 
Have we committe d, that to such a fate Eloisa, Oh! Father—brother ! 
We are betrayed! Ubaldo, Berengario Count. 'Treason—Ho! 
Had written to thee —yes! The murderer—cut him down! 
Enz W ho are my friends, Leoniero. Dertona’s saved! 
Who tr. iitors, I discern not. "This, Corrado, Come hence—ye heroes—come! The people all 
Is this thy faith ? T hus hath thy kinsman opened Will arm them at your ery! 
The rates ?—] le ir me, Auberto—hope yet lives. Follow ers of Enzo. We're Dertonese ! 
Cresar’s de cree, which cives me the dominion Dette nd, defend Leoniero! 
Of this Dertona, conseer a power elrrigo. Struck to earth 
Ii Leoniero’s eyes 3. Hither | se comes. Behold the lea ler of our foes! Alre ady 
Him ye s hall | hear, and if mrcape ogden ag Elis squadrons fly! 
Of stern resistance : bi nds you, be that oath Soldiers (from the castle.) Victory! 
By hint absolved. eluberto. (rushing forward) My son—thou here! 
eluberto. Unworthy calumny! I clasp thee once again! Where is the hi ro, 
Leoniero—Ha! he comes. Can it be so? Thy Saviour? Leoniero—-where art thou! 
His face, so wan indeed, and mien deject Eloisa. O, friends! behold my father! 
Bese ‘k him changed, : eluberto and Arrigo. Ah--unhappy ! 
Ghielmo. Aube ro, no! High thoughts Leoniero. d- dl is the fi ——myc suntry saved—-and [— 
He sure revolves! : I have don | T could! Thi: blood--the blood 
SCENE IV. ‘ a monster r——-but that monster was my son! 
I slew him--and | weep--and cannot hate him! 
To the n enter Leonie ro and Eloisa, eluberto. O virtue! 
luberto. O ancient hero! Where Leoniero. If thou once didst hate, Auberto, 
Where is thy courage? Why do I behold thee Pardon—-for heaven hath punished. Eloisa-- 
Thus moved? Ha: ist thou forgot our late embrace, Arrigo—I do bless ye in my death, 
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You and your children, But if one of them 
Should e’er become a traitor-—Lo—Arrigo, 
sce 
This steel——— 
Eloisa. He dies! 
elrrigo. O noble, lofty spirit! 
With dread and reverence o’erpowered, thou leav’st us! 
"There is none on the earth can equal thee ! 


Though the incidents of this piece are chiefly of a 


political nature, interest is excited for the feelings of 


Eloisa and the father. But the sacrifice he makes in 
immolating his son, if it does not revolt us, is hardly fit 
for exhibition when the scene is laid in an age so nearly 
resembling our own in the influence of religion and 
public sentiment. The slaughter of a son by a Roman 
parent for the good of his country may compel our 


admiration ; 


but such outrages upon nature are more 
fit to be marvelled at in history than used for the pur- 
poses of tragedy. The same objection does not apply 
to the catastrophe of Esther d’Engaddi, another of Pel- 
lico’s dramas, though It Is even more harrowing to the 
feelings; her despair is perfectly natural, when hope- 
less of vindicating hers¢lf by other means, she drinks 
of the poisoned cup proposed as a test of her innocence. 


The Herodiad 


pathos than the preceding tragedies; much has been 


contains much finer poetry and more 


made of an apparently unpromising subject. The cha- 
racter of I Llerodias is one of those mixture Ss of good and 
ill, the one principle perpetually struggling with and 
overpowering the other, which are so well adapted to 
the purposes of the drama; with a powerful mind, dis- 
posed to virtue by the influence of early habits, she is 
under the dominion of a haughty and ambitious temper, 
excited by her absorbing passion for Herod, who pos- 
Zephora, the 
rightful spouse of the king, had been driven from the 


sesses not half her streneth of intellect. 


court to make room for her rival, who had also aban- 
Herodias, influenced by the 
remonstrances of John the Baptist, and the persuasions 


of the virtuous Anna, her friend and confidant, who had 


doned her own husband. 


become a convert to christianity, is at one time induced 
to leave the court of Herod; and the queen Zephora, 
who comes to render herself a hostage for the security 
of Herod against her native tribes, is reecived by the 
king. Herodias, however, who had been insulted by 
the populace on quitting the palace, soon returns to 
dispute her place with Zephora, and at length, wrought 
to madness by jealousy and rage, stabs the unhappy 
queen, ordering one of the guards to conceal the body. 
She is now quite abandoned to the dominion of her 
passions, which hurry her to destruction, ‘The conflict 
of emotions in her breast is evident throughout the play, 
yet it is skilfully managed. In the’festival scene, where 
her daughter dances before the king, and pleases him 
so that he engages to grant whatever she shall ask, 
even to the half of his kingdom—the wretched queen 
is tortured by contending passions, which are inexpli- 
cable to the mind of Herod. She now craves music ; 
now drives the singers from her presence with maniac 
execrations, With the Prophet her madness for a time 
is quelled ; she submits to reproof from his lips, and 
condescends to vindicate herself. The following reply 
to his remonstrance against her desertion of her lawful 
husband, is characteristic, 

Herodias. Patience ’mid insults had [ not? Who then 
Shall dare to say to me—“ Thou should’st have urged 
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Thy virtue further!” Is there one can measure 
His virtue for another, and declare 
It might have been extended—where it ceased ? 
Is frail man infinite? The weary pilgrim, 
[f—crossed innumerous steeps—at length to earth 
Prostrate he fall—brand ye his name with sloth ? 
When his breath fails, say ye--“ Yet other rocks 
Before thee hang !” With patience did I suffer! 
Kndured the horrid chain—how long endured ! 
And when at last within my bosom rose 
In all its sovereign and terrific power, 
Hare—-and a desperate burning thirst impelled me 
To avenge my wrongs—with steel—if I gave not 
The blow, but rather chose to fly—was mine 
No virtue ?—I alone know that it was! 
I—conscious of the ills endured—and conscious 
Of the bold heart God gave me! 
John. On bold hearts 
Hard trials God imposes—and on thee 
it was imposed 
Herodias. To die in shame! 
John. Far better 
Than live in guilt. 
Herodias. Audacious! bold! 
John. What right 
Hast thou, O woman, from the innocent wife 
To steal her spouse? Thou lov’st him; is this right 
Enough? The robber loves his prey—doth God 
Absolve the robber? To the traitor dear 
His perfidy—and slaughter to the murderer ; 
Are slaughter then, and treachery no crime ? 
A strong heart is within thee. Thou hast sinned. 
ixert the strength then which the weak possess not: 
Regain the upright path whence thou hast fallen, 





After the murder of Zephora, tortured by the upbraid- 
ing of a guilty conscience, the queen sends again for th 
Prophet, to implore peace at his hands, thougli she is 
unwilling quite to renounce her sins; he on his part, 
thunders forth no maledictions upon her head ; even his 
rebuke breathes the mild spirit of the religion of love. 
When she confesses the deed to which her fury lias 
impelled her, he involuntarily utters an exclamation of 
abhorrence. 


John. Monster ! 

Herodias. Tis not for thee 
To show to me the monster that I am: 

Better than thou, | know it. I but ask 

Is there a bound, which passed, excludes the wreteh 
From God’s forgiveness? Must I, desperate, 

Curse heaven, and to the murders caused by me, 
Add thine, and others—or, my rival dead. 

If] now pause from blood, now reverence thee 

And all the just—henceforth with never ceasing 
And blameless deeds wipe out the horrors past— 
Turn all a burning spirit’s energies 

To work the glory of my king—my people— 

My God,-—will this God, to compassion moved, 
Moved by his servant’s prayers—thy prayers—a veil 
Cast o’er my sin, and bless the last endeavors 

Of one who would be pious, but in vain 

Struggled against opposing evil nature ? 

John. There is indeed a bound, which past, excludes 
From God’s forgiveness. But Zephora’s slaughter 
It is not—nor whate’er we can imagine 
Of murder yet more horrible. The limit 
That shuts eternally God’s pardon out, 

Is—to renounce repentance. 

Herodias, AndI 
Renounce it not. Console me; oh extinguish 
In me this fierce remorse—this hate of all 
The universe—myselr! 


John. Amend. 
Herodias. That word. 
John. Amend, 
Herodias. I will. 
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John. 
The King. 
Herodias. Such separation but Zephora 
Could ask. And now, whate’er my crime has been 
In slaying her—Zephora is no more. 
None can now say to me, “ Herod is mine!” 
Is the Omnipotenta wrathful being 
Who claims vain sacrifices, abject ‘baseness, 
And barbarous abandonment of all 
"The heart holds dear? 
John. ‘Thou hypocrite! the peace 
Of holiness thou would’st attain and joy thee 
Stull in the fruits of sin. 
Herudias J] ———_ 
John. Peace I offer— 
But hence hypocrisy—a heart's deceit 
‘That hopes to hide itself from Ged, and form 
An impious league ’twixt penitence and guilt, 
A leaewue } imp ssible! The wicked, whom 
His Ft of f evil Pre dott st till i Is W ic ked 
If such prospe rity doth not Spurn 5 
fn his returning nobleness abhorring 
The eood which God eave not. I say to thee, 
That throned at Elerod’s side, even as before, 
Thou still would’st feed on pride, and evil passions, 
On hatred an | revenge God's high decree 
Is not capricious; this is man’s own nature: 
Nees ssILy immutable. Amendment 
There ts not for the guilty, if he yet 
Ri ie et not of his infamy the fruit! 


temove thee from the palace ; 
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of a character adapted to the romantic school. The 
last dramatic production from the pen of Silvio Pellico 
which has reached this country is Thomas More, of 
which we have left ourselves but brief space to speak, 
It is almost, if not altogether, a failure. The represen- 
tation of the historical personages of the Court of Henry 
VII. in a piece in which not the slightest local or na- 
tional coloring is preserved, has a singularly feeble 
effect on minds familiar with the graphic power of the 
English dramatists. With this association the scenes 


are unusually bald and desolate ; 


the characters, which 
might have been Italians or Greeks for ought appearing 
to the contrary, save in their names, (and those have a 
Tuscan twist,) walk through the chill desert of their 
parts with more than classic monotony. Not that we 
believe Pellico could have succeeded, even had he at- 
tempted the task, in exhibiting a faithful picture of the 
manners of that court and those times, or in painting 
English character; we simply regard it as unfortunate 
that he should ever have thought of writing a drama on 
Alfieri’s Maria Stuarda ought 


to have been a warning to deter 


a subject in our history. 
him from such an ef- 
fort. The chief busivess of the piece in question is to 
exhibit the integrity and virtue of More, the fallen 


Chancellor, and victim of tyranny, through trials and 





Hierodias. No reformation is there—none—for me! 
Now know I all. Expect the axe!—He goes 
Tranquil to death—and | who slay him—tremble ! 
Herodias then instruets her daughter to claim as her 
Herod 


grants it reluctantly, but would stipulate for the safety 


promised boon from the King, the head of John. 


of Zephora; and is horror struck at the story of her 
death, Then comes the punishment. The daughter 


of Herodias is struck dead in her mother’s arms, who 


reproaches the King as the cause of her crimes and 
misfortunes, 
Tiered. 
Herodias. 


Is yet more horrible t 
The infamous love w 


Remove lier from the cruel sight. 
Back! thine 
ian death. Accursed 
ich bound us once! Thou, thou 
Hast on my head he aped up the fearful wrath 
Of the Most Hich : hast torn from me my child, 
My innocent child, whose only cuilt it was 
That I have mother. Who impelled me 
Into such crimes? Who led me to contemn 
The Eternal?) Who inspired the secret hope 
That ¢ arth and heaven conti ined no God? Ah me 
Deluded! it was he! 
Herod, Ah 
Il rodias 


} } 
peen pet 


Wretch! was’t not 
Thy part tocurb my madness—guard the lives 
Of John and of Zephora 2—to repentance 
Invite, compel me ?—and to sooner rend 
A thousand times my heart, than immuolate 
All i iInnocence— ail justice ! 

Ilerod, 

Herodias. The Book 

f Life L sce displayed! Lo! with the blood 

Tt John and of Zephora God blots out 
lérnally my name—and yet another— 
The n _ of Herod! 
Hero This is te lg nzy! 
Alas! with her own dk sperate hands she tears 


Her streaming hair! Help! help! 
— Herodlias, Herod! our names 
Lhe finger of the Lord hath blotted out! 


i hus ends this which in enerey and cha- 


tragedy 
racter is not inferior to the best of our author’s compo- 
[ he chief } rsonace bears some re semblanc e 


Saul of Alfieri, and has, like him, 


Sitions, 


to the the ingredients 


persecutions. ‘These, of course, avail nothing to turn 
him from the path of duty ; and the reader, foreseeing 
from the begining the certain catastrophe, is conducted 
by slow steps through the play, as through a long 
avenue of cypresses terminating with a scaffold. An 
effort is indeed made, in the last Act, to divert attention 
by exciting hopes of a deliverance, but it is feebly 
The historical answer of Save to his enemies 
“ AsSt. Paul, who took part in the murder 


of Stephen, is ase the martyr in heaven, so may you, my 


effected. 
is preserved ; 
judges, and I, be saved alike in the mercy of the Lord.” 
Pellico - s not want energy, but he lacks that con- 
centration of sentiment and passion which is one of the 
poctry. 
diffuse ; his « loguen e, though graceful, often devoid of 


greatest merits in dramatic Tis style is two 


boldness and vehemence. No striking imagery is to 
be found in his pages, though such is the genuine and 
Ife never labors to 


Yet he 


contemporaries and most of his predecessors in the de- 


universal language of emotion. 


produce effect by a single sentence. excels his 


lineation of feeling, and in the interest imparted to his 


dramas; especially in the expression of tender emo- 


tions. All with him is unaflected and simple; and his 


rather deficiencies than offences against na- 


» Had he stud 


to his pieces, and appreciated the 


= ae 
faults are 


ture and taste ied to give a local interest 


advantage s of a 


s , . 
knowledge of the scene and times, his success might 


have ber i unbounde d. Man may be nan wl a stripp d 


of costume, but he is not man as we know him and as he 


moves in the world; nor is any thing gained by remov- 


ing from our view those external circumstances which 


so universally influence his character and actions, 





Sir John Hill, who pass d for the translator of Swam- 


merdam’s work on insects, understood not a word 


Dute h. le was to rece ive 


, 
50 guineas for the transla- 
ained with another translator for 25—this 

a like predicament paid a third person 


12 pounds for the job. 


Lon, and bi ire 


other being in 
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MONOD Y 


On the Death of Mrs. Susan G. Blanchard, wife of Lieut. A. G. 
Blanchard, of the United States Army, and only Sister of the 


Author. 


Sister! they’ve laid thee in the silent earth! 
Thy spiriv’s free! 

And many suns have set upon thy grave— 
Unknown to me! 

I] was not there—to catch thy parting breath! 
When thou didst die— 

Yet Sister! I shall weep, till grief will dim 
Thy Brother’s « ye! 

Mem/’ry shall paunt thee! wheresoe’er I go— 
Breaking my heart! 

And thy pure sainted image shall be mine 
Till life depart! 

I would my weary spirit were with thine 
Triumphant borne— 

For Susan! [ shall cline to life, no more— 
Now thou art gone! 

Perchance that angel spirit hovers nigh 
This lonely Spol ! 

And on the wintry air whispers—that I 
Am not forgot! 

Weeping, I grasp at this ephem’ral dream, 
Though vain it be! 

And dedicate my breaking heart, oh Grief! 
Through life, to thee! 


A CONTRAST, 
BY PAULINA. 


It was a calm autumnal evening. The late bright 
green that had clothed the fores‘s, had given place to a 
rich and almost endless variety of colors. In other lands 
the fairy pencillings of fancy may have pictured beau- 
ties like these, but in our own American woods there 
is a charm art and genius may strive in vain to imitate 
or describe. And who is it that can gaze on sucha 
scene without a soft, delicious melancholy? It has a 
voice to the contemplative mind impressive yet sweet. 
The rustling of the fallen leaves—the murmur of the 
breeze through the thinly clad boughs—the gay and 
almost magic hues of the richly variegated foliage—more 
lovely as it approaches more nearly to its fall—all con- 
spire to still the troubled passions of tie mind—to ele- 
vate the spirit above the transitéry. things of time, and 
remind us of the solemn truth, that all the beauties and 
pleasures of this world are fleeting as the summer 
flower—transient as the splendor of an autumn wood. 
Ten years had passed since last I stood beneath the 
lofty oaks that cast their shade over the silent se- 
pulelires of the dead. ‘Tired of the greetings of friends 
and gaze of strangers, | sought the spot where rested 
the ashes of those that once had been among the friends 
of my youth. 

1 strolled from tomb to tomb, and sought on the 
pages of memory the history of many | had once known 
and loved, but often did L inquire of my companion, to 
gather more fully the recollection which time had par- 
tially obscured. At length a simpie, yet elegant tomb 
attracted my aitention, Near it stood one of an impos- 





ing appearance, in which art and munificence seemed to 
have exerted their skill, to make it tower above the 
rest. On the first was this simple, but affecting inserip. 
tion— 
SACRED 
To the memory of 
MATILDA WILLIAMS, 
On living tablets of the heart, 
Her virtues are engraved ; 
Then seek not on the works of art, 
The record of her praise. 

It bore no dates, but was evidently recently erected, 
The name I did not recognize, but the tender, unpre- 
tending inscription, sensibly touched my heart, and J 
felt. a strong desire to know the history of her whose 
virtues needed no external record. My friend read my 
feclings, and immediately drew my attention to the 
next tomb-stone. It bore a long list of lineage, beauty, 
amiability, &e. &e. and as T read the long and beauti- 
ful detail, L almost questioned the justice of Omnipo- 
tence in thus snatching, in early life, from mortal gaze, 
so pure, so beautiful a pattern of every female erace 
and excellence. “Only twenty-four,” I exclaimed, “and 
yet so highly exalted, so much beloved.” My friend 
smiled archly and remarked, “ Have you seen so much 
of the world and not yet learned that real merit rarely 
has loud trumpeters?” Her manner surprised me, and 
I inquired the meaning. It is too late now, said she, 
to enter into the narrative about which you feel so much 
interested ; to-morrow I will relate the history of both 
these women, whose tombs are not more strikingly dif- 
ferent than were their lives and characters. United in 
life by a strange destiny, or rather by strange circum- 
stances, it is fit that their last dwellings should be near 
each other, and that their monuments, like their charac- 
ters, should stand forth in striking contrast. 

* * * 


Matilda Clayton was the only daughter of the poor 


widow who removed to this village a short time before 
you left here, and who for years has taught the village 
school, 

Perhaps you remember the interest her coming gave to 
all the lovers of mystery in our circle, She was 
dressed in black. Her child was about twelve or four- 
teen; beautiful as a fairy, and seemingly a visitor from 
some etherial sphere—so delicate, so gentle was her every 
clance and movement. They brought with them : 
elegant harp and guitar, and two richly painted por- 
traits. Of their characters or former home, nothing 
could be gathered. She rented that house which you 
see among those lofty oaks, and furnished it in a style of 
neat simplicity and taste. Soon after she came, he 
issued proposals for a school, but few at first seemed 
disposed to patronize her; and though curiosity was 
strongly manifested to know who and what she was, a! 
that could be eathered was the assertion that she was 
the widow of an oflicer, whose untimely death had left 
her friendiess, and induecd her, toseek among strangers, 
a home and support. Months passed by, and her cor- 
rect deportment—the pure elegance of her manners, a! | 
her various accomplishments, gained her the good-wii 


and confidence of some of the leadine characters in th 


village, by whose influence a considerable number ot 
scholars was soon procured. Among her friends and 
patrons was Mr. Wilton; and his daughter Clara, then 



























































‘bout the age of Matilda, was the first committed to 
her care. 

Soon did the widow and her daughter engage the 
affections of the scholars, and a great intimacy took 


niace between Matilda and Clara. The Wiltons were 


ss thy, and their influence great; yet, notwithstand- 
ine their efforts to induce Mrs, Clayton to mingk 
with society, she and Matilda remained secluded from 
all the gaieties and pleasures of the village. Often 


did th 


their sweet voices 





ir acquaintances stroll to the cottage to listen to 


as they sung to their instraments ; 


and never shall I forget the tender tears I shed as I stood 


one moonlight evening near the lattice, and heard the 


widow play and sing these touching lines: 


How hard it is with calmness to survey, 

The scenes which memory bringeth to my view ; 
I fain would drive its spectre forms away, 

And think ideal, what I know is true. 


She brings back scenes of blis beyond compare, 
Recalls the joys which are forever fled— 

I bathe their memory with my bitter tears, 

And leave this spot to weep around the dead. 


I vaze on thee, ny own, my darling child— 

I see ** thy father’s softened image there 

And oh! my tears arise to ¢ heck thy smile, 
And bid thee share thy widow’d mother’s care. 
I've asked not pity, for too cold’s this world 
To share the sorrows of the suffering poor ; 
From wealtlh’s high summit, when the wretch is hurled, 
Alone they’re left their misery to deplore ; 
But conscious virtue will our solace be—- 

Perhaps we yet some feeling hearts may find ; 

While sweet’s the task to teach and succor thee, 

My own Matilda, my dear orphan child ; 

And to our God our evening hymn we'll raise, 

For He did hear, when in our wo we cried ; 

The widow’s spouse—the orphan’s friend we'll praise, 


And dry our tears in hopes of bliss on high. 





Even now I almost fancy I can hear her sweet tremu- 


lous voice, as it rose on the silent evening brecze, and 


still I seem to gaze on that lovely, though pallid face, as 


with tearful uplifted eye she sang those last lines of ten- 


der heart-touching piety and faith. But Ll have wander- 


ed from my narrative. Years rolled by, and still the wi- 
dow’s school inere ised, and with it love and ro Spe t for 
her and her daughter. Clara Wilton had been the con- 
stant companion of the latter for near three years, and 
ler proficiency in both solid and ornamental branches of 
education should have satisfied even her ambitious pa- 
rents. But the fashionable error that a young lady’s 
education could never be completed at home, had found 
its way here, and Clara, with others, was removed 
from Mrs. Clayton’s maternal care, to mix with stran- 
cers, careless of their principles, and uninterested in 
their happiness. 

You, who have known the course pursued in fashion- 
able boarding schoo!s—you who have seen the disap- 
pointed nhopes—the perverted minds—the corrupted 
liearts which have been the result of injudicious plans 
of education, will not wonder when If tell you that the 
ariless, affectionate Clara returned home, after two 


Matilda 


Was how assisting her mother in the duties of the school- 


years polish, an altered, a sadly altered being. 


. rT . ue ° } 
room. = "That budding beauty whieh in childhood charm- 
] 


the woman. ‘That quiet spirit, whose benign influenc: 


iad been felt by so many in the mornine of life, now 


; 


sued its purifying influence in a more extended circle. 


€ i, Was me llowe d, re fined, by the oraces and dienity at | 
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Matilda was admired—beloved. Many soucht her so- 


ciety—she treated all with that amiable politeness 


which springs from a pure heart: but few could gain her 


| confidence or tempt her from that dk ep retirement she 


had learned to love. 


Clara still loved Matilda. Though fashion, folly, 


show and pleasure had filled her mind, still she often 
left the bustle of gay life, to spend an hour in that quiet, 
lovely spot, where she had spent her happiest days. 
Ofien did she strive to enlist Matilda under the banners 
When 


crossed or afflicted at any real or imaginary loss, she 


of her leading pleasures, but she strove in vain. 


told her the troubles that annoyed her; and often did 
Matiida point out the transitory nature of her favorite 
joys, and point her unsatisfied heart to the only foun 
tain of perfect bliss. 

Clara had many admirers, and frequently had the cot- 
tage been visited in her evening rambles by her and 
her friends, to listen to the elegant performance of its 
inmates, while Clara often joined the concert with her 
own clear and highly cultivated voice. 

Among the number who had thus become known to 
Matilda, was James Williams, long an ardent admirer 
and evident favorite of Miss Wilton’s. 

Long had he solicited her hand, but she would not 
decide his fate. Almost constantly with her, he had 
imagined her necessary to his happiness, and so long 
had been kept in a feverish excitement of love, and 
hope, and doubt, that he searcely eared to have his case 


Believing 


ther enjoyed than disliked her frequent changes of de- 


permanently fixed. himself beloved, he ra- 
portment towards him, and had not yet learned that 
there was a dec p and holy fe eling meant by love, that 
he had never yet enjoyed. 

But he saw Matilda. Again and again he repaired 
to the cottage, and ere he knew that he was in dan- 
ger, he found himself completely enslaved by the art- 
less, lovely manners, and rich and highly cultivated 


mind of her who never thought of conquest. But he 
s bonds he knew 


! ’ ] , } » iI 
was shackled, and how to break h 


not. Only one m« 


ins presented itself, and that was to 
urge Clara to a decided and immediate step relative to 
him. She, unsuspecting his motive, and believing his 
happiness in her power, rejected him, vainly expecting 
to hear renewed declarations of affection, and to witness 
a sorrow and despair which she would, cre Jong, turn 
into hope and gladness. 

But, like the captive bird, who after weeks of impri- 
sonment finds the door of his cage unbarred, he exulted 
in his newly gained liberty, and with delightful speed 
burst asunder every tie that bound him to his captor, 
and sought again those joys which he had feared were 
lost to him forever. Clara loved him, if the heart of a 
cay unthinking girl could love. Little had she dreamed 
that in the lowly Matilda she could find a rival, and that 
too, in the only heart whose worship she had ever really 
valued. But in his speaking countenance she read that 
her rejection gave no p iin, nor was she long in disco- 


ve ring the cause of lis alte nate d alle ( tous. Clara was 


iow awoke from more sleeps than one—she had awoke 
rom confi 1 nee in love, to prove | at shi had bee P be - 
iIdered with antenis fatuus: her fi of ve ntment, 
nVYy and revenge, which had slumbered 0 iong, were 


. ! ! i 
How arous d and eluwed Willi Lic lilten 


| ‘} 
mothered lame. 
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When she first left her native village, she was a 
stranger to the vie oy preva nt among the young in 
modern times. But « sy is the task to imbibe wrone 
sentiments—to learn that revenge Is noble—that the end 
, and that she who can best dissem- 
ble, most seeretly effect her purposes, is most praise- 


i ' 4 
worthy and adnitre d. 





iler feelings naturally ardent, needed but an exciting 
cause to call into active Xx i yne of the most aad 
controll ible, a lunam pa Clara mieht have | 
miade, with proper governinent when young, an excel- 
lent Worat. Bu iO ¢ rly di cipline had prepared hes 
for usefulness and happiness. An only d wighter, tie 
heiress of a large estate and honorable name, and pos- 
sessed of many personal graces—she had known no 
restraints—met with no ¢ ses to her inelin LL1OLIS, and 
had been taught, by precept and example, that admi- 
ration, conquest, dress and fashion, were the objects at 


. ' . > } ea 
which she should tend—the sumnut of her ambitton. 


Mrs. Clayton had endeavored to instil good principles 


in all her pupils’ minds; but what ean the lessons of the 


school-room effect, when the family cirele extinguishes 
all the good feelings produced during a few hours in- 


struction? Self-love was Clara’s idol—self-love, alas! is 


too often the destroyer of it worshi pp a 

Williams soon became an openadmirer of Miss Clay- 
ton. Gifted with talents, fortune, and a person of un- 
common elegance, his mind well stored with literature, 
and his heart, though uninfluenced by solid piety, yet 
feelingly alive to many noble and brilliant virtues, he 
was formed to love with all the deep fervor of a virtu- 
ous soul, and formed to be beloved by one who could 
appreciate his character. No sconer did Williams de- 
ciare himself the friend and equal of Miss Clayton, than 
the line of demarkation which had been drawn by the 
proud and rich gave way, and it soon became quite as 
fashionable to admire the gentle Matilda, as it had been 
to pay homage to her wealthier cotemporaries. 

Nor did Williams alone desert Miss Wilton’s ranks. 
Amone her former suitors was a young man of dissi- 
pated character, but polisiied manners, who would, no 
doubt, have been a successful competitor for her hand, 
had not Williams appeared upon the stage. Between 
these two, no good feelings existed ;. and no sooner did 
Dudley discover his attachment to Matilda, than he 
determined to oppose him. For some months no event 
occurred worth recital. Rumor declared Williams the 
future husband of Matilda; while Dudley, tired of his 
new flame, again returned to flatter the beautiful 
Clara. 

It was evident that she was not happy, and also that 
the desertion of Williams was a source of real mortifi- 
cation; yet still her fondness for her rival continued, 
and she even seemed more devoted than ever to the so- 
ciety of her friend. Matilda loved her, and fondly im- 
agined that she was likewise beloved. But the time for 
her marriage drew near, Clara possessed her confi- 
dence, and apparently enjoyed the approaching good 
fortune of her friend. At this juncture, business call- 
ed Williams unexns etedly from the state. With a 
beating heart he bid adien to bis betrothed, promisine 
to write every post, and extorting from her a like fa- 
vor. One letter only was received from him, and that 
was cold and brief. Added to this, she was told that 
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his engegerment—that he had spoken disrespectfully of 


her, and that she need not expect any farther tidinos 
from him. But Matilda believed it not. She wrote, |) 
a short time hie r letter was returned unope pie d, St 


she could not believe him false. A month rolled by 


— 
month of anguish, of suspense—but nothing farther was 
heard from him. 

During this time Williams had received letters from 
his friends advising him to return no more—that Ma. 
tilda had deceived him—that her conduct was IM prop ¢ 
in the extreme—that the siory of her mother’s widow. 


ood was an artful tale, invented to conceal the jeno. 


minious birth of her daughter, and that they were proved 
Lo be ¢ XHes fir m home, fore: d oil by the rescntment of 
their family. He, too, received a letter from Matild 


requesung to be exonerated from her vows, alleg 
’ 


? 


a former attachment as the cause, which she dec! 
hers if uh ible Lo overcome, N ve did it end here. D ss 
ley and Clara had so managed that the minds of 1) 
public should be prepared for the event of Williamy 
desertion; aad the unhappy girl soon found that not only 
had her lover fled, but with him her character, and of 
course her peace. At Williams’ request their school had 
been dismissed, and thus were they left, with sullied 
fame, and without the means of future support. In 
vain did they endeavor to investigate the matter. No 
one stepped forward to assist them, save some who 
lacked the ability to succor those whom they believed in 
nocent. ‘Iwo years passed by, and found their sit 
tion deplorable indeed. A deep melancholy had seized 
the widow’s mind ; their efforts to re-assume their for- 
mer office failed, and they were poor, friendless and ai: 
flicted. Matilda bore it with becoming dignity—all tha: 
industry and prudence could effect was done—but the 
rose was fled from her cheek, and the smile of peace 
was gone. Only by the bed side of the poor and dying, 
or afflicted, and within the walls of the house of God 
did she venture to stray. But the influence of virtw 
will sooner or later be felt. Public sentiment ean 
long remain stationary, and a reaction seemed gradually 
taking place in the Claytons’ favor. Again they re- 
quested to be patronised, and a few persons resolve 
againtotrythem. ‘The fever of excitement was passed, 
and the minds of the community, as they grew mor 
calm, began to look more closely into the nature of the 
case; and many now wondered that they had been s» 
credulous as to believe what was so slightly proven. Bul 
it is needless to descend to particulars—suflice it to say, 
that they were again placed in a situation of comparati\ 
comfort ; and many who had secretly shown some kind- 
ness to the sufferers, now boldly espoused their cause, 
and openly declared their belief in their innocence. 
Clara was still unmarried, and her deep hatred to Me 
tilda now began to assume a more tangible form. 
opportunity escaped her and Dudley, to asperse her ela 
racter; and so marked was their enmity, that it attracted 
ceneral attention. 
Twelve months passed by, and their school increase¢, 
and with it their favor with the greater portion of thet 
acquaintances. Dudley and Clara were to be mat 
ried, and a great excitement existed in expectation ol 
the gaieties of the scene. Never had such preparations 
been known, and consequently the approaching marriag 
was the theme of every tongue. The evening before ts 





his departure was a finesse to avoid the fulfilment of 


wedding, a larg eparty of the young men of the villag: 
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ind its vicinity, h ] assembled to celel rate f ) anni- [| ush ove id her ech ek, and with d ep feeling she E 
y ry in wi ‘ly they were interested, After the bu i- Ire ied, t] t Matilda ¢ yt ymiecht TIE VE for him, for q 
ress of the meeting was over, they agreed to drink to | they suited b tter than any two she had ever known. 
the happiness of Dadley and his Clara. One sally |He asked her why? Because, said she, her heart is 
of satel cave way to another, until Dudley and several | false as a traitor’s, and his, like hers, inconstant and 
thers felt much exhilarated by their large potations. | base “ You astonish me,” said Maxwell. “1 know i 
Dudley at length mentioned Williams—tauntingly allt l- | them both,” she replied, ‘and Mr. Dudley knows them 4 
ed to bis former attachment to Clara—attributed his re- ltoo.” Maxwell said no m we, and Clara rejoined the 
jection by her to his own influence—and wound up by as . i dance. sf 
sert ns th it it W not the only favor for which his friend | # * ” " y ’ ; 
had to thank him. Ene muraged by the mirth his Wits | One month had ireely el P ed sinee the marriag ‘ 
eX: , eded to state, ina strain of des | f Dudley, whe f | ew in excited by t 
] , that h id not hi i} rd ernment d ver- wa of W > No sooner had he arrived IK 
ed the tru charar r of Miss Clayton, a d given the i than a thousand vacue 1 p rts and 3 were afloat, f 1 
arm, she would have now been the wite of Wil- | 1 thy ral sentence was, that | business was to 2 2 
5 nd that fort fay r he h d done him in etting eM tilda. He refreshed himself at the hote lan | : “i ; 
him out of that dilemma, he should seek out the exile, |taking Maxwell’s arm, strolled towards the cottage. ae 
ind claim, by way of reward, a handsome | y for his The 1 had set, and the moon was shining with an ; ‘ ‘a : 
first. Among the number present was one who long | unusual brightness, and ive to the flowers and shrub- by an 
had loved the innocent girl whose name was thus unce- | beries around the cottage a more than natural beauty. | 
rein lous! handled: a suspicion that Daudi y was the The y approa hed if iV, for the y re coenized Matilda’s : ms 
ea of her! 7 ! through his mind, and he re- | voice, and |i tening, heard these words: 
SOV to take him by guile, He a ra ly iske lit Yes, tf to! t] world ¢ ". 
{ hip for W liams had pre mpted him to the task It + trom | st “4 i 
of king off hischains. “*No, indeed: I hada doub! : ? + tn ais . a a ye ' 
\ a : 
motive. She, a proud wretch, had rejected me; and Still « wherenes tay. 4g 
he, a villain, once had rivalled me; fora reason, good o1 Tho yet a dart does rankle here— ye 
had, they loved each other, and I made them feel what He thinks ise and false as they ' F 
they will not forget.” “ And you can prove all that was Who tore my | m with despair, ap 
ers : , I ( t; the poison breath ‘ 
d?” continu d the oth e. Dudle y Was how alarmea, oO — | +t to stray : + 
for there wa nething in young Maxwell’s lock that | And fain Pd clasp the tyrant Death, : 
showed he had d more than he intended to be under- | To i that gui lain away. i 
§ d. “Prove it!” uid he, “: suredly Id Lit; id if Williams’ agitation became so creat that his friend with pe 
nec iry, can prove a greal deal more than you have hih Ity preve d his betraying his nearness to the wi 
ever heard.” hon but eat nw necessary, as it had been plan x 
The party dispersed at a late hour, bet Maxwe ned that Maxwell should go in alone, and by degrees 
next } ng unrefreshed. He fancied he had yorise Matilda of W.’s arrival, and his object. He 
{ clew to the ryrinth, and ré \ he nsus ordin ly knocked ttl doo Mrs. Clayton isked 
1 1 cretiy, to dise ver, If po ) thes y | who was there. HE] name was given, and he immedi- 
which he now saw had heen so lone thrown over that tel entered, ; 
transaction. Maxwell, too, was Williams’ friend. Tt Seating himself near Matilda, he asked what event 
knew his pre ent reside nce, and lhe re solved, if ON ¢ uth cr ild Ve | r most pl l ) rst hed 
pos ile, to Investigate the matter, and restore, if inno- deeply, ind repli 1, “tosee all the world convinced that 4 
cent, happiness and fame to her whom he now lieved |} lam not d rving of the scorn which has been he iped 
J ly ad prived of both. }upon mes; true, a reaction has alre udy taken place, but A Py 
° . . * * * | wh re there is my ery there 1s dou! A and doubt ] the £ 
: } : 
Th h ills of Wilton Lodve were elitterineg with a | fruitful source of ra rust. B if whi did | answe thu ; te 
t] wd tights—the merry peals of the violin resound d excuse me, io V entered Iw bro ne over the 
men tl mans let hie CAY dancers were seen Ini pa —the | er t.”? sc A i‘ d you ¢ } t the 
f y di m—while feasting and pr mn marked | enemies w! { t k period causcd yout rrow?”’ 
t splendid seene. Maxwell leant b ( lofty co- | * No,” she re = T we not beso um t as to cen- 
nn, decorated with flowers and variegated lan s, and | sure nie y from susp but Jet us drop so painful 
. ) on tne fe ive Ss ne with a saddened he int. ja th — W Vrol { allud to it.” But Maxwell 
Ciara was arrayed in almost rezal sp! .. |} was re ved that its! { not thus be droy ped. “Miss 
veis clistened in her hair—the pearls gave their pur | Clayton,” ud he, ‘ you never think that Dudley 
to decorate her snowy neck and hi ; every | ind | e were d ly cones din that netarious 
1 to make her happy and gay, and yet| business? A me, for T do belteve that they were 
weht th sii Was sad | eh el) e Cn ? tli then proceeded io relate what 
' d with the da ce, he seated het lf 1 i! the Ihe bad he d from the lips of | th, nd conclu ed by 
. Maxwel OG fle apnre ' d, ind | nen | s VI i. i wrirvel » W tating my " pi- 
you | ! whv sh aoked so s ous. where NT nn anc why he ¢ 1} donbt not a full « Wie 
03 W » fay and bricht She dei 1 that such was the | tion and be the result.” “Willams!” 
o ( , When lu j inely remarn , that I wot ; prey ified a? and do you kn Ww V } e | is? 
phe € was sighing for he old flame young Wall . i | thank you fol the inter you e ever 
ag le iooxed more like a happy bride. A de p |taken in niy fate. Words are weak to paint the feel- 
































































ings of a grateful heart. Oh! that you may be reward- 


ed, even should your noble endeavors fail.” “ Bat you 


have not told me,” he continued, “ whether or not you 
think my charges against thus 


feared it,” 


e persons just.” “I have 
said she, ‘*but I resolved to condemn no one 
until I knew that they deserved it. Those who have 
writhed under the tortures of unmerited charges, will 
be the last to give like pane i hE irewell, Miss Clay- 
ton,” said he, “‘ when next we meet, m iy It be to tell 
you that the sun of happiness lias dawned again in 
your horizon, and that your wrongs are revenged.” 


“Talk not of revenge,” she replied ; “ L would not have | 


ittaken. * Jucdement is mine; [ will repay, saith the 


7 


Lord, and to him will I leave it.” She could say no 


more—tears streamed down her cheek. The widow 


pressed his hand, and exclaimed, “The Lord wiil bless, 


99 


will rewardthee!”? Maxwell left the room, and rejoined 


the impatient Williams. 
¢ + * * * * 
The excitement which rei rned during the time that 
Williams and Maxwell were investigating the mystery 
Suffice it to 


deep and villainous 


of Matilda’s injuries eannot.be desevibed. 
say, that a complete exposure of a 
plot was the result. Dudiey, exasperated at his conduct 
and that of his wife being detected, challenged Wil- 
but he refus« 


declaring his contempt of him and his wife, and his de- 


liams to a duel ; d, and wrote him a letter 


’ 





termined purpose neither to meet him or any other man 
for a purpose so ungentlemanly, and at direct variance 


with the laws of God and man. <A suit against them 


was expected, but Matilda positively refused her con- 


sent to such a measure, declaring that money was no 


y 


atonement for sorrow, and that, her innocence attested, 


she neither sought nor wished to punish her enemies, | 
as she well knew they would suffer fur more than they 
had forced her to endure. Need I add, that she soon 
became the wife of the only man she ever loved. A 
short time before their marriage the brother of Mrs. 
Her father had died. On hits 


death-bed he forgave her for marrying against his ie 


Clayton sought her out. 
and left her a large estate. But happiness is brief a 
best. It was soon too evident that Matilda was not 
lone for earth. LExeitement and sorrow had wunder- 
mined her health, and her husband saw but too plainly 
that the seeds of death were already sown, 

But to return to Dudley. Disgraced and despised by 
the virtuous and good, he plunged ite excesses of every 
kind. He and his wife were miserable ; for, mutually 
sunk in each other’s estimation, their conduct manifested 
to all who knew them, the object for which they sacri- 
ficed their honor: truth and peace defeated, all was too 
much for even them to bear. Mr. Wilton did not long 
survive the shock his feelings had received. He died 
Williams’ return. 
penitence perhaps was little 


in less than twelve months after 
Clara’s health failed ; 
felt—but shame and weunded pride, and a cold neglect- 


ful husband, added to the pangs of a reproving con- 
science, earried her to the grave. She left one ehild, 
but that too has Inte ly been laid by her side. 


Dudley 
} 


is a bankrupt and a wanderer, Where he is lam una- 
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ble to inform you. Rumorsaysthat he has fallen a vie- 


amob., And who reared that splendid | 


: ) 1 


tim to the fury 6 
monument to Clara’s memory?) Ter husband, n ngs | 


ful, cruel to her while living, had it erected, as f in| 
mockery—for it serves but to remind all who sce it pies | 


== 
little she deserved its inseription, But M: tilda, my 

heart bleeds to think on her. She was the mothe rof 
one lovely child; but her health was gone. Her his. 
band spared no pains to arrest the progress of diseas ; 
but it was in vain that he took her from north to south, 
from place to place: after two years absence from thjs 
But how different wa 
her end from that of her once beloved friend. The sy. 


village, she returned but to die. 5 
pathy of all, the love of all, the blessings of the poor, 
sateen her to her last home. MNever shall J 
forget the joyful peace that illumined her dying face— 
nor the anguish of her mother, the agony of her hy 
band, when, for the last time, she clasped her infant jy 
her arms, poured out her heart in prayer, forgave her 
enemies, blessed her friends, and clasping her hushand’s 
You saw he; 


tomb, and do you wonder thatit says no external reep 


hand to her heart, breathed her last. 
d 
is necessary for her praise. Two months ago, and | 
saw her Jaid in her last bed. 

And what became of Maxwell? Williams had an 
only sister; she is an inestimable woman, and she is 
He has met a rich reward for his generous 
He lives in 
that beautiful spot where the Wiltons once resided, 
Williams has taken his child and its grandmother, and 


his wife. 


conduct towards Matilda and her husband. 


gone to reside among her friends. His heart is deeply 
wounded, but the piety of his wife has induced him to 
look above for comfort. Long might I dwell on the 
moral of this narrative, but it needs no comment with 
you. 

The two tombs are called the “Contrast,” and jusily 
do they deserve the appellation. Strangely blended in 
ther destinies while living, it seems fit that they should 
thus eh near each other. if but to remind those who 


| pass by, that virtue and vice alike meet their reward, 





Lvitoertal. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
MEDICAL REVIEW 

The British and Foreign Medical Revicw, or Quarterly 
Journal of Practical Medicine and Surgery, Edited by 
John Forbes, M.D., FL R.S., and John Conolly, M. D. 
(.Imerican Edition.) Nos. 1, UW and Hi: For January, 
eIpril, July, 1836. 

If any augury of success is to be drawn from des 
this work may fairly be regarded as likely soon to o> 
sume a vanward place amongst its competitors for favor 
with the medical world. Whether we view the quar 
tity or the quality of its matter—the number, variety, 
richness, or powcr of Its articles—the comprehensiveness 
of its plan er the judiciousness of its arrangement! 


equally strikes us as possessing the very first degree 0! 
merit. 


+ : . = T 

Each number consists of four grand divisions: | 
Analytical and Critical Reviews; IL. Bibliograph 
Notices; Hf. 


Medical Intelligence. 


. ce , . rc ’ lV 
Selections from Foreign Journals; 1): 
So wide is the seope of eacii | 


of these divisions, and so copious its filling up, | 


steady reader of the Review can hardly fail to know 














——————— 


every mate ri il step that me dic il science take S—ec Ve ry 


, , 1} : 
mmportant discovery—every valu ible puoiue wlion, ane 


lost every Instructive case. Net the least commend- 


al i 
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a . “ : Woot ot ti t t histor 1 epi ie 
able trait in the work, 1s the notice it takes of Joreign lin this country, by men of the very first talents and acquire- 
medicine 5 the attention it bestows upon the state of | ments, scar ly any notice is taken of America, or of the im- 
Li prof ssion and upoen mic dical men, medical works, provements or discoveries for Which we are indebted to American 


ind me diecal institutions——not only in England—-not 
onlv in Great Britain--not only in Europe—-but in 
America, and even in Asia. It practically recoofnizes a 


1 ! 


t conmmnonwe uth of know if dge, p rvading the W hole ; 


physicians and surgeons. An equally strikiu 


evidence is the 


xtremely limited importation into this country of American 


} > soy] « ; : ] } 
oKs, and the non-circulation of American Journals among us, 


clish books 


Jn the contrary, the extreme eager with which E 


are received in America, is no less strikingly illustrated by the 


, . | ell] vn fas hat wad worka on Rr licine re ne 
earth; each province alike concerned, and alike enti- | Well Known fact that all good works on British medicine are not 


ted and cheered by the sun of science ; a} 


widcespr id frat rnity of intellect and benevolence, of | 


1 ! ] 
Wilch memvere 


pr re. 
Spain, Russia and Denmark; and of the medical jour- 


Thus we see notices of the state of medicine in | 
nals now published in Great Britain, France, Italy, | 
Denmark, Germany, the Colonies, and America. En 
pass int, we state the number of these: in (¢ vermany iss 


in Italy 5; in Denmark 4; in the United States 8; a 
Rio Janeiro 1; in Kingston (Jamaica) 1 ; in Calcutta | 
1; in France (including hebdomadal and tri-weekly | 

\ ~~ - + an . > ~ . . e | 
yapers,) 17. In Great Britain it seems there are but 
] ) l In ¢ it [ 


Sle 


We cannot too much admire the sound sense and | 


enlarged philanthropy breathed in the following pas- | 
save of the British Medieal Review, occurring ju 


rs — | ] 1. P ‘ . > off : Po rr 
afier it has bespoken a regular exchange with its fore! 


cont mporaries, 


‘It is onr anxious desire and earnest hope to make it a freer 


1of communication and a closer bond of union, between | 
nbers of the medical profession in all civilized countries, | 
I herto exi It is delightful to all who eult te the 
ts of peace, to live in times when the nations of the earth may | 
{ nim icat nh ¢ other. without restraint or di i- | 
( nd it is doubly delightful to th who, like the member 
Ol rprotes ion, are striving o ly for what is good, to find them. | 
sely associated in their labors with the virtuous and the wise 


1, differing indeed in the external and unessential 
characters of anguage, customs, and civil polity, but identifi 


in the common desire to improve the physical, moral, and intel- 


piless, an Lexalt the di ruuity of the human race.’ 


condition of man, and consequently, to augment the hap- | 
No. I, p. 230. 


It pleases our pride as Americans, to observe the | 
large space which our country evidently occupies in the | 
opinion of the enlightened men who edit this Review. 
The physicians of the United States and their works, 
in its pages, fill twice the room, we believe, of those in 
any other foreign country, not excepting France or Ger- 
many ; and there are repeated and unequivocal proofs, 
that the inconsiderable figure which this, like other de- 
partments of American science and literature, has hith- 

erto made in British ¢ yes, is now to be entirely changed. 
Mark the conciliatory and fraternal tone of what fol- 
yor lows: : 





hip is limited to no climate or hemis- | ¢ 


of them as we have met with, sufficiently 


zeal without Knowledge.” Id. }- 225. 


reading, for two especial reasons: first, 


9 : , ics 
strengthen and multiply the ties of 1 
; t x. ° ; serilee ! 
nificant we are in the civilized w 

1 . =r hy 3 
|}our Fourth of July orators and ne Wspapet 


enlight ned per 


| of Boston. 


| rica, who has fostered, deve! 


preciating and rewarding them. 
t 


ly imported into, but are immediately republished in America, 
lated in vast numbers.?? ** Dr. Combe’ 


ork on Hygiene, has not only been re 


acinira 


} 


rinted in America, but 


. i 
irculated to the amount of 10,000. 
‘The zeal with which medicine is cultivated in America, is 
] 


equally manifested by the number and variety of the medical 
journals published there ; and we are bound in fairness to add, 


that the original communications and criticisms contained in such 


prove that it Is nota 


The foregoing extracts are worth making and worth 


] because in 


speaking so kindly of us, they tend to awaken a mu- 


tual throb of kinsiness in our own bosoms, and so to 


1 ternational affece 


ion; and second, because by showmeg us how insig- 


4 af , sinter 
gd, tuey severely and 


+] 1 


] 


. 1 . ' .. ’ 
justiy rebuke our national vanity, pampered so lone by 


paragraph 
ts, into the belief that we are “ the greatest and most 
| ple one rth, 
Among the American physicians whose names are 
before the British public in the 


are Drs. Dunglison, Geddings, and 


Smith, of Baltimore, and Jackson (senior and junior,) 


rlison is an Englishman 


Though Dr. Dung 
born, we claim his professional merits chiefly for Ame- 
ped and matured, by ap- 
We sympathize in 
he gratification he must feel, at the emphatic and pre- 
eminent tribute rendered him in the preface, where he 
is classed with, yet above, the distinguished physicians 
of Berlin, Hamburg, Geneva, Madrid, and St. Peters- 
burg, to whom obligations are acknowledged for valua- 
ble assistance. 

In No. 2, is a very favorable review of Dr. Dungli- 
Like his 


prior and large work on Human Physiology, (of which, 


son’s late work on the Elements of I ly ciene, 


as well as of his Medical Dictionary, America is the 
birth place,) this valuable treatise is rather technical 


than popular; being designed more for medical than 


for general readers. 
| . sarticle te a detail In tien f the bef a 
In tne same articie, IS a ai ic NOU ( the befure 
mentioned essay of Dr. } mibe, on Hy: T nc—or, Lo 
1 


— 


Annee . foe vee y 
ne rrineipie ol t HYSiolocy 


give 1ts proper titte, 


‘The energetic character of the American people, whom we | ar Put m on of 1 * ill santas ae 
y , . » | apple Li reservation Ob Lica ! iif Lie ne 
‘ to regard as derived from a common ancestry with } app i 0 . ss 7 . ’ . ‘ t 
: wee. 144 : te. ; 3 ee a 
c elves, and their astonishing progress during the last hal provement ol Physi il and ental saueation.” This 
wo Kees 1 the arts and sciences, are no less conspic in the} is the work of whicel Reviewer says 10,060 copies 
te of r h the other b Chat “ery epee a - : 
A iecaicine there, that in the other brane of hu have been eire ed in the United states; Dut as it 
\ ! 1 ' y 
wledce and social ametioration. Were we, however, | - oa 
| } . | ; been stereot’ | by the Harpers, and made a num- 
I ived to make the state of medical science a r| : i ’ 
| ' P ehnse 66 ! ver 7% hineicls sh 02 - . 
! N Americ ' } 1 better } 1 and more r of then i niiy # rary, WESC pubit wien In 
( KE, hy t han h other form , We question if ZU,VUUt ceples be not nearer 
1 ' ry a ‘ ° A , ; 9s 
Vv. { it | ‘ \ " the truth, phe whoie ri re Ol Fj Sical authorsaip, we 
I) 
th t juformed } | ] ; 
i} have ti iy ved, does not pre tan equ il to this 
: W PB sets far r to Ost i | 1 ] ' 1 } a | { , ° e 
y ( t bittis ) yt ” Vy ly © nates VS rect. 
th t { Germ If I — wait , v0 wie Dr. ( ALOE ’ uriou , Intere t 
ir | not to physicians alone, or to 
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scholars, or to gentlemen, or to school-mistresses, but to 
every class of mankind, from the President of a College 
to the laborer in “his elouted shoon.” The topics 
it particularly treats of, are the structure and functions 
of the skin—of the muscular system—the lungs—the 
bones—-aiid the nervous system, with the mental facullics, 
supposed to be connected with it. Annexed to each of 
these subjects are rules, “by the observance of which, 
each of them may be kept in health, and may couduce 
to the general health of the body.” “ And thus the 
reader is led to wholesome customs, by being taught 
the reason of their being wholesome.” 

It is now admitted by all intellizent persons, except 
those captious and querulous praisers of time past, who 
abound in every age, that medicine is far advanced in 
a creat and most s ilutary re formation, the “progre ss of 
which is still onward. In nothing is this reform more 
conspicuous—nay, In nothing does it more consist—than 
in the profession’s now aiming to preserve health by 
timely precautions, instead of being satisfied to restore 
it when lost. In faet it is not now medicine so much as 
hygiene; it is the art of preserving rather than the art of 
healing; prevention rather than eure. And as much su- 
perior as prevention proverbially is to euare—so much 


better is the present plan of guarding the health by a 


judicious diet, seasonable clothing, dwellings properly 


‘=? 

warmed and aired, and a strict attention to cleanliness— 
than the old one, of letting luxury and debauchery have 
their course, and then trusting to expel their crudities 
and counteract their poison by physic. If the expelling 
agvent—the antidote—had been always infallible (and 
alas, how many grave-yards prove the contrary !)—the 
wwear and tear of constitution, produced by the action of 
the disease, and even of the remedy, was a clear balance 
against the old system. 

Dr. Combe’s work is emphatically an emanation of 


! though in that 


the reformed school of medicine ; anc 
school the names of Broussais, Louis and Jackson may 
be more united by fame, we deem ‘* Combe on Mental! 
Health”* to have borne away from them all the palm of 
usefulness. 

In the three numbers of the Review, are many articles 
which we would fain mention, but all would exceed our 
space, and we do not like the task of further selection. 
Some idea of the merits of the work (and incidentally of 
Dr. Cs) was all we aimed to convey. 

It is republished (quarterly) in New York, by W. 
Jackson, and in Baltimore by William Neal, who are 
authorized to receive subscriptions. The price is $5 


per annum, 


MR. LEE’S ADDRESS. 

Address delivered before the Baltimore Lyceum, Alhe- 
newn Society, William Wirt Society, Washington Lyceum, 
Philo-nomian Society and Franklin .lssociation, Literary 
and Scientific Societies of Baltimore, on the Sth of July, 
1836. By Z. Collins Lee, Esq. 

Havine reason to be well aware of Mr. Lee’s ora- 
torical powers, we were not altogether at liberty to 
imagine his Address, merely from the deep aitention 
with which, we are told, its delivery was reccived, the 


impassioned and scholar-like performance We how find 


* This is the title usually aflixed to the back of Dr. C.’s book. 





it upon perusal, Few similar things indeed have af. 
forded us any similar pleasure. We have no intention, 
however, of speaking more fully, at this late day, of an 
Address whose effect must have depended so Jara; y 
upon anniversary. recollections. We allude to it now 
with the sole purpose of recording, in brief, our opin. 
ion of its merits, and of quoting one of its passaves 


without comment. 


Is it now, as it was formerly, the necessary tendency of ; 
alarming and apparently fatal convulsions of society and oo 
vernments, to realize often permanent good out of ten porary 
evil? The politieal revolutions which distinguished the close ¢ 
the 18th century were accompanied with various sec 
movements more benign aud pacific in their character, and y 
lasting in their results, though not contemplated by the u 
apostles of ai archy. The changes to which Lrefer were perhans 
aimoug their legitimate results, and when they have hee nett od 
through a period longer than the perturbations which produced 
them, they will doubtless be ranked among the compensatory 
adjustments, in which Providence strikes a balance between m., 
sent and overwhelining evils and future and permanent cood 
for in the political as well as in the natural world the desolati; 
torrent, Which sweeps away its bulwarks, often loses its power 
in the depths of its own excavations, whilst it forms a new bar- 
rier out ofthe very elements it displaced. Thus, in every country 
Which has passed like ours through a great aud sudden revolu- 
tion, or been the scene of public excitement and party spirit, 
there will be a principle of adjustment and ordei springing out of 
the most dangerous and disorganizing commotions. That our 
land has been lately the witness of most daring outrages upon 
publie peace and private rights—that the torch of the incendia- 
ry, and the more fearful and disgraceful out-breakings of lawless 
violence and ferocious passion, have trampled law and order 
before our eyes in the dust, and that life and property have been 
swept away by the sirocco breath of popular tumult, are melan- 
choly faets attested in many parts of our country—and to on 
unacquainted withthe genius Gf our institutions and the habit 
of our people, these were indeed most startling evidences of 
inefficiency of the one and the unfitness of the other for self 
vernment. But, my fellow-citizens, atthe bottom of the Amer 
can character and closely interwoven with its general sentiment 
is arecuperative and renovating principle of right and order, 
which, sooner or later compensates for the devastation and ruin 
of one day, by years oforder and submission to the laws, aud bi 


loch altars the mad passi ns al 


as Victims upon their own WM 
daring spirits which perpetrated it. Let not, therefore, our 
fidence and hopes be diminished or torn from the true, essential 
and conserrative privciples of our institutions, but rather let 
these evils stimulate us to greater zeal and more devoted la! 

in spreading far and wide, by means of knowledge and religion, 
the true and only remedies—and though the storm may how! and 
the clouds gather over portions of the country, oh! let us still 
cling with unfaltering confidence to our un/on, to our religion, 
to our dibertics. In this age kindred minds will unite their sym- 
pathies either for good or evil; wealth seeks its perservation by 
uniting itself to wealth—power strives to extend itself by an alli- 
ance with power—in such cases wealth and rank have frequently 
exercised a predominant influence, and brute force has still ol- 
tener enjoyed its short lived triumph; but intellectual power 
euided by high religious and moral motives, has nevee fail 
establish its just rights and proper sway. The education t! 
fore of the people, the diffusion of knowledge, and the e1 
agement of literature and scienee are the only safeguard for a 
eovernment and social system like ours, exposed as they are! 
the double hostility of popular menace and the arrogant intoaus 
of exclusive and aristocratic orders; but the most efficacious o! 
these elements of stability is that of intellectual power, whe thier 
itis exhibited inthe statesman’s forethought and sagacity—int 


| 


binetion and judgment—or in 1 


philosopher’s pow rs of cou 
lighter and more elegant accomplishments of the scholar 
the poet—the shaft of the stately column is net weakened by t 


acanthus that curls at its summit, nor is reason less enlightened 


when embellished by the imagination. 
The foundation, therefore, of a literature peculiarly free and 
netioual, and the encouragement of all the urts of life, shoe 


° OUF ifst allily alia cere featemen ¢ ne Societies, Wt 
| r first ai unt here, geotlet f tl jet when 
have suv hieueorably been dedicated tothese noble objects, peru 























he praise and support of out proud city—ot the whole count 
: ls are deposited sacred and beneficial trusts- 
# orts @ itizens and scholars depend much of the 
and glory of M iryland. Itis not enough ther 
nominal and passive members of these sci 
ry associations, or the admirers of all thatis beaut 
culture of Jetters and the promouon of science. You may 
\ ed threugh the gorgeou temple of knowledge an 


ts holiest recesses or arcana, or bow before it 
h homage and adoration, but you inust unfold its portals and 
hit ites that the people may enter, and becon as en- 


sthey are free. Above all, in aiding by your exer- 


t reat work, you should endeavor to found a Hitera- 
tis the bosom of God—whose end the elevation 
aT J then the Bible be ief pillar or cornet ‘ 
{i whose pure pace and sublime truths, the waters of life 
sh forth, and mingling with the full stream of rational and | 
|] prosperity, form 
‘——as deep and as brilliant a tide 


As ever bore trecdom aloit on its wave.” 


THE PICKWICK CLU 
The Posthumous Pepers of the Pickwick Club: Con- 
ra Faithful Record of the Perambulations, Perils, 
Travels, eldventures, and Sporting Transactions Se the | 
Correspoading Members. Edited by“ Boz.” Philadelphi 
Republished by Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 





laining 


In our June “ 


Messenger,” we spoke at some length 
of the “* Watkins Tottle and other Papers,” by “ Boz.” 
We then expressed a high opinion of the comic power, 
aud of the rich imaginative conception of Mr. Dickens— 
an opinion which “'The Pickwick Ciub” has fully sus- 
tained. The author possesses nearly every desirable 
quality in a writer of fiction, and has withal a thousand 
negative virtues. In his delineation of Cockney life he 
is rivalled only by the author of “‘ Peter Snook,” while 
in eflorts of a far loftier and more difficult ni ture, he 
has gre atly surpass sed the best of the brief trag ¢ pieces 
of Bulwer, or of Warren. Just now, ten we call 
only express our opinion that his general powers as a 
prose writer are equalled by few. ‘The work is to be 
continued, and hereafter we may give at some length the 
considerations which have led us to this belief. From 
the volume before us we quote the concluding portion 
ofa vigorous sketch, entitled “A Madman’s MS.” The 
writer is supposed to be an hereditary madman, and to 
have labored under the disease for many years, but to 
have been conscious of his condition, and thus, by a 
strong effort of the will, to have prese rved his secret 
from the eye of even his most intimate friends. 


_L don’t remember forms or faces now, but I know the 
girl was beautiful. I know she was; for in the bright 
moonlis ght nig fits, when I start up from my sleep, and all 
is quiet about me, I see, standing still and motionless in 
one corner of thi s cell, a slight and wasted figure, with 
long black hair, which, streaming down her bac k, stirs 
with no earthly wind, and eyes that fix their gaze on 
me, and never wink or close. Hus h! the blood chills 
at my heart as I write it down—that form is hers; th 
lace Is very pale, and the eyes are glassy bright: but 
I know them well. That fizure never moves; it never 
irowns and mouths as othe rs do, that fill this pli ace some- 
times; but it is much more die adful to me, even thar 
the spirits that tempted me many years ago—it comes 
fresh from the grave ; and is so very death-like. 
For nearly a year I saw that face grow paler: for 
nearly a year I saw the tears steal down the mournful 


her cold and selfish relations had 
that she could not live | ne, but the thoucht that before 


mea mie, 


of its thin brie 
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She had never liked me: I had never thought she did : 
she — scd my wealth, and hated the splendor in 


to animate, if lean, your laudable zeal, and invoke to y« =e though. ‘They could not keep it from me long. 
{an i lived ;—L had not expected that. he loved 


her. ‘This l had never thought of. Strange feel- 


ings came over me, and thoughts forced upon me by 
some secret power, whirled round and round my brain, 
I did not hate her, though [ hated the boy she sull wept 
for. 1 pitied—yes, I pitied—the wretched life to which 


{ | doomed her. I knew 


her death she micht o1Vve birth Lo some li-tate d be Ing’, 
destined to hand down madness to its offspring, deter 


"- 
L resolved to kill her. 


lor many weeks I thought of poison, and then of 


drowning, and then of fire. A fine sight the grand 
house in flames, and the madman’s wife smouldering 
away to cinders. Think of the jest of a large reward, 
too, and of some sane man swinging in the wind, fora 
deed he never did, and all through a madman’s cunning! 


1 thought often of this, but I gave it up at last. Oh! 
the pleasure of strapping the razor day after day, feel- 
ng the sharp « nee and thinking of an gash one streke 


t point would make 
At last the ald spirits who had been with me so often 
before, whispered in my ear that the time was come, 
and thrust the open razor into my hand. I grasped it 
firmly, rose sofily from the bed, and — ed over my 
alee} tng wif ° Her { face Was buried i » her hands. Z| 
withdrew them softly, and they fell Tatleoaly on her 
bosom. She had been weeping, for the traces of the 
tears were still wet upon her cheek. Her face was 
calm and placid ; and even as [ looked upon it, a tran- 
quil smile lighted up her pale features. I laid my hand 
softly on her shoulder. She started—it was only a 
passing dream. I leaned forward again, She scream- 
ed, and woke. 
One motion of my hand, and she would never again 
have uttered ery or sound. But I was startled, and 
drew back. Her eyes were fixed on mine. 1 know 
not how it was, but they cowed and frightened me ; 
and | quailed beneath them. She rose from the bed, 
still gazing fixedly and steadily on me. I trembled ; 
ihe razor was in my hand, but [ could not move. She 
made towards the door. As she neared it, she turned, 
and withdrew her eyes from my face. The spell was 
broken. 1 bounded forward, and clutched her by the 
arm. Uttering shriek upon shriek, she sunk upon the 
eround, : 

Now I could have killed her without a rps dal. but 
the house was alarmed. I heard the tread of footsteps 
on the stairs. I replaced the razor in its a drawer, 
unfastened the door, and called loudly for assistance. 

They came, and raised her, and placed her on the 
bed. She lay bereft of animation for hours; and when 
life, look, and speech returned, her senses had deserted 
her, and she raved wildly and furiously. 

Doctors were called in—great men who rolled up to 
my door in easy carriages, with fine horses and gaudy 
servants. ‘They were at her bedside for weeks. They 
had a great meeting, and consulted together in low and 
solemn voices in another room. One, the cleverest, and 
most celebrated among them, took me aside and bidding 
me prepare for the worst, told me—me, the madman!— 
that my wife was mad. He stood close beside me at 

in open window, his eyes looking in my face, and his 
hand laid upon my arm. With one effort | could have 
hurled him into the street beneath. It would have been 
rare sport to have done it; but my secret was at stake, 

dilethim go. A few days after, they told me I must 
place her under some restraint : ! must providea keeper 
er. J! 1 went pees the open fields where none 
hear me, and laughed ull the air resounded with 
my shouts! 

She died next day. The white-headed old man fol- 
lowed her to the grave, and the proud brothers dropped 
a tear over the insensible corpse of her whose sufferings 





cheeks, and never knew the cause. I found it out at 





ihey had regarded in her lifetime with muscles of iron. 
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All this was food for my secret mirth, and I laughed | 
behind the white handkerchief which L held up to my 
fwe as we rode home, ull the tears came into my 
Ccyes. 

Bat though [ had earried my obje et and killed her, I 
Was restless and disturbed, and I felt that before long 
my secret must be known, I eat not hide the wild 
mirth and joy which boiled within me, and made me 
wiien | was alone, at home, jump "? and beat my hands 


tozether, and dance round and round, and roar aloud. | 


When Ll went out 
about the streets: or to the theatr 7, an lhe 


of music, 


, and saw the busy crowds hurrying 
} udthes und 
and beheld the people dan ne | felt such glee, 


} ; 
that L eould have rushed imone th thi, ind torn them to 
pieces lim from tim, and how In transport. but J 
groun ny le th, iit rack my fect upon the tloor, and 
drove my sharp mus 1fO In} hands, | kept it down ; 
and no one knew that L was a madman vet. 

I remember—thoueh it is one of the last thines I can 
remember: for now Lux realities with my dre mos, and 
‘having so much to do, and being always hurried nere, 
have no time to s parate tive wo, from some strange 
confusion la wich they iny pried er remember how 


[let it out atlast. Ha! hat I think ID see their fr rht- 


ened looks now, and feel the case with which | flung 
them from me, and dashed my clenched fists in nto their 
white fices, and then flew like the Ww ind, and lef them 
screaming and shorting far behind. The strength of a | 


fiant comes Upor me when I think of It. The re—sce 
! 


how this tron bar bends beneath my furious wrench. — | 


1] ~— . Rom a ‘ - } win 
could snap it like a twig, only there are lone valteries 
‘ _ ° ’ * - . e 
here with many doors—i don’t think I could find my 


way lon 4 the hhh: ann evel if | could, j know there are 
iron gates below which they keep locked and barred 
They know what a clever madman | have been and 
they are proud to have ng here to show. 

Let me see ;—yes, Ll had been out. It was late at 
night when [| reached home, and found the proudest of 
the three proud brothers, waiting to ser 

I recollect it well. I eal that man 
with all a madimen’s hate. Many and many a time 
had my fingers longed to tear him. 
was there. Ll ran swiftly up stairs. He had a word to 
sivy tome. I dismissed the servants. It was late, and 
we were alone to: weil r—for the first tiie. 

I kept m y eyes carefully yen him at first, for I knew 
what he lit e thought--and I ¢ ried tn the know ledge—- 
that the ly ve of madness ve] | 


me—ureen 


busine sS he said : 


We sat in silence fora few minutes. Ele spoke at last. 
ly recent dissipatio n., and strange remarks, made so 
soon atier his sister's de vole were an insult to her me- | 


mory. C yupling together many circumstances which 
had at first escaped his observation, he thought I had 
not treated her well, Le wished to know whether he 
was right in inferring that [ meant to east a reproach 
i on her family. 


It was due to the uniform he wore, to demand this ex- 


pl ination. 

This man had a commission in the army—a commis- 
sion, purchased with my mon cys and bis sister’s misery. 
This was the man who had been foremost in the plot to 
ensnare me, and grasp my wealth. ‘Tiils was the man 
who had been the main instrument In forcing his sister 
to wed me; well knowing that her — Was given to 
that puling boy. Di ie! Due to his uniform! The livery 
of his degradation! Lturned my eyes upon him—I cou ld 
not help it—but I s sp ike not a word. 

I saw the sudden change that eame upon him, beneath 
my gaze. Hewasa boid man, but the color faded from 
his face, and he drew back his chair. I dragged mine 
nearer to him; and as L laughed—I was very merry 
then—I saw him shudder. I felt the madness rising 
within me. He was afraid of me. 

‘You were very fond of your sister when she was 
alive’-—I said—‘ Very.’ 

le looked uneasily round him, and T saw his hand 
grasp the bac k of his e " ur: but he said nothing. 

‘You villain,’ cried I fou ud youout; 1 discovered 


upon her memory, and a disrespect u 


They told me he | 


eamed from them hke fire. | 


































































your hellish plots against me; [ know her heart was 
\fixed on some one else before you compelled her to 
imarry me. I know it—l know it.’ 
| He jumped suddenly from his chair, — it 
aloft, and bid me stand back—tor | took ca c to be vet. 
tine nit to him all the time I spoke. 

I screamed rather than talked, for 1 felt tumultuous 
PASSIONS ¢ ddying through my veins, and the old spirits 





Whispering and taunting me to tear his heart out, 

her y you,’ said I, starting up, and rushing upon 
hi ‘LT killed her. Lama madman. hes with you. 
Bh ak teen. § will have it,’ 

{ turned iside with on blow, the ch iy hie hurled at 
me in fis terror, and ¢ dwithhim: and witha heavy 
crash, we roll d upon the floor together. ; 

It was a fine strucele that, for he was a tall strong 
man, f ig for his life; and I, a powerful madman 


’ 
thirsting to destroy him. 1 knew no streneth could 


Right again, though a 


madman! His struggles grew fainter. t knelt upon his 
chest, and clasped his brawn th vat Srinty with both 
hands. His face grew purple ; bie eyes Were starting 
from his head, aud with protruded tongue he seemed to 
mock me. I squeezed the tighter. 

| The door wa: suddenly burst open with aloud noise, 


and a ulhd of people rushed forward, crying aloud to 


leach other to secure the madman. 

|. My secret Was out ; and my only struggle now, was 
for liberty and freedom. I gained my feet before a hand 

lwas on me, threw myself among ny assailants, and 
icleared my way with my strong arm as if | bore a 
hatchet in my band, and hewed them down before me. 





I e nTIY d the door, droppt d over thi b LULISLE rs, and in an 
| instant was in the strect. 

| Straight and swift | ran, and no one dared to stop me. 
|} heard the noise of feet be hind, and redoubled my speed, 
| It grew fainter and fainter in the Cutanen, and at length 
died away altogether: but on I bounde d, through marsh 
and rivulet, over fence and wall, with a wild shout, 
| which was taken up by the strange beings that flocked 
‘around me on every side, and swelled the sound, till it 
pierced the air. L was borne upon the arms of demons 
| who swept along upen the wind, and bere down bank 
e before them, and spun me round and round 
lwith a rustle and a speed that made my head swim, 
luntil at last they threw me from them with a violent 
| shock, and J fell heavily upon theearth. When Lawoke 
lL found myself here—here in this gay cell where the 
sun-light seldom comes, and the meon steals in, in rays 
which only serve to show the dark shadows about me, 
and that silent figure in its old corner. When I lie 


lawake, I can sometimes hear strange shrieks and eries 
l from distant parts of this large place. What they are, 
| I know not; but they neither come from that pale form, 
i nor does it regard the m. Kor from the first shades of 


dust till the earliest light of morning, tt still stands mo 
tionless in the same place, listening to the music of my 


iron chain, and watching my gambols on my straw 


bed. 


A press of business connected with some necessary 





i arrangements for Volume the Third, has prevente dus 
from paying, in this Messenger, the usual attentic: 10 
our Critical Department. We have many books now 
lying by us which we propose to notice fully in our 


next. With this number we close Volume the Second. 


Erratum —The Essay on Friendship, in the present 
number, and to which a foot-note of some Ie neth is ap- 


; wail 
vended, should have been embrated under tue general 





t 
t 
! 
i 


read of the ’ssays of Gilchrist . also in this number. 
the Essay oa 


| 
Pie mistake occurred by our supp 


i Friendship to have appeared in the last 4 Messenger: 
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